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SHALL WE STUDY “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” ? 


MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 
Wellesley College 





Is it not true that The Pilgrim’s Progress is being slowly but 
surely withdrawn from the lists of required reading in our secondary 
schools? Unquestionably the presence in our crowded schools of 
young people of widely differing religious training makes the study 
of this piece of Protestantism rather difficult. Moreover, we must 
admit that the hold of the allegory upon the fiction-sated youth of 
our country is very slight. They think that they are bored by 
Bunyan’s simple and ingenuous tale; they find his language rather 
uncouth; his many references to the Bible have no familiar charm 
for this generation. Why read The Pilgrim’s Progress when the 
public library is full of sophisticated, up-to-date stories? Does not 
many a teacher secretly share these opinions of the pupils? What 
is to be the fate of that volume ? 

Read and beloved in the past by English-speaking folk and by 
foreigners as well, The Pilgrim’s Progress has had an almost 
unparalleled number of admirers. From Samuel Johnson to the 
Scotch peasants, to refer to Macaulay’s almost profane antithesis, 
all classes in society have recognized and enjoyed in Bunyan’s work 
the vivid descriptions, the reality of the characters, and the exciting 
nature of the incidents, reading the story over and over again. 
Surely something of this power of appeal still survives. Even more 
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surely, teachers can do a great deal to make pupils enjoy, under- 
stand, and appreciate the book which, to the student of literature, 
is a more profoundly significant one than Paradise Lost, or Treasure 
Island. 

The more one studies English literature the more one is 
impressed by the fact that The Pilgrim’s Progress is one of the most 
vitally natural growths and one of the most widely related literary 
works we possess. It is almost Homeric in binding together super- 
stitions, the inherited code of English ethics, and the English 
genius for vivid, picturesque detail. Sprung from the folk, Bunyan 
knew the folk literature, the tales repeated by the fireside, the tra- 
ditions of men and manners and faiths preserved by the unlettered 
as the Irish peasants have preserved their immortal legends by 
handing them down orally to their children’s children. As Para- 
dise Lost is the product of the Renaissance and illustrates the influ- 
ence in England of Humanism and the New Learning, so The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is the product of Mediaevalism and has roots 
deep in the traditions that antedate the Renaissance. Moreover, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress has been itself an influence upon others, 
developing nobody knows how much skill and method in those who 
have written fiction. 

In addition to its appeal as imaginative art and its significance 
as a link in literary history, The Pilgrim’s Progress has extraordinary 
power in stimulating in its readers deep concern regarding the 
spiritual destiny, the ethical duties, the religious life of man. 
Frankly, avowedly, didactic, the book is, like The Divine Comedy, 
very far removed from the art which is only the expression of a 
sense of eternal beauty, the art which never seeks to persuade, or 
to convince by definite instruction. We have passed through a 
period of denying that the literature of ethical precept is literature, 
but mankind clings with great firmness to any work wherein vigor- 
ous spiritual conviction finds strong expression. Browning is not 
less ethical, nor is he, invariably, more dramatic in his method than 
is Bunyan. There is too much imaginative skill in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress to call it merely a sermon, and too much flaming zeal for 
deepest truth for us to ignore it in our effort to give young people 
that breadth of sympathy, that power of thoughtful reflection, that 
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lasting stimulus to spiritual growth which should be among the 
results of the study of literature. No thoughtful reader can remain 
unmoved by the simplicity and intense fervor of Bunyan’s picture 
of the human soul struggling to attain victory over sin in order that 
the beauty of holiness may be known at the end of the pilgrimage. 

Can we afford to ignore this book? Is it not possible, by taking 
thought, to give an impetus to the interest of young readers? 
Cannot the teacher make himself or herself so enthusiastic over 
The Pilgrim’s Progress that a certain magnetic influence will be 
exerted upon the pupils? Perhaps, ideally, the proper place for 
study of the book is in college, yet there is no real reason why the 
secondary schools should not give pupils more instruction than the 
school editions of The Pilgrim’s Progress offer about Bunyan’s rela- 
tion to literary types, literary evolution, and the history of certain 
forms. By reading The Pilgrim’s Progress more slowly, by study- 
ing its many relationships with other pieces of literature, pupils may 
come to regard it with interest and affection. 

One of the first means of attracting the attention of pupils would 
seem to be a simple but sympathetic account of Bunyan’s life. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is the expression of the longings, the con- 
victions, and the poetic visions of a uniquely interesting man who 
lived an active, vigorous life and was far more humanly com- 
panionable than his biographers suggest. Many a pupil, and 
teacher too, is daunted before beginning to read the book by the 
account of Bunyan, in the introduction to the text used. The 
average editor conscientiously does all he can to alienate the reader 
by giving details of Bunyan’s theology and by discussing Bunyan’s 
other works. Grace Abounding is invariably analyzed in such a 
fashion as to discourage any normal student. Is it not wiser to let 
the pupil discover for himself what were the religious opinions of 
the man whose poignantly intense spiritual life is revealed in his 
book? Of course pupils should be told how exclusively Bunyan 
read the Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and that he was singularly 
intent upon problems of faith, but why shadow the initiation of 
young readers with ponderous allusions to fanaticism and dogmatic 
theology? The main thing is to prove that Bunyan was a real man, 
and it will be a rare pupil who does not feel the fascination of 
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Bunyan’s happy, riotous boyhood given over to four specially- 
repented iniquities: dancing; playing tip-cat; ringing church bells 
out of season; and reading Sir Beves of Southampton. The vaga- 
bondish charm of this preacher’s life in English country places has 
romantic kinship with the wanderings of Goldsmith and Stevenson, 
for Bunyan, before them, loved nature and man and freedom. 
Tinker, soldier, preacher, prisoner, visionary, loyal friend, and 
popular “bishop,” Bunyan had a range of experience that brought 
him into contact with throbbing human life of many sorts. A 
comparison of the rude yet sturdy and ardent existence of Bunyan 
with that of the academically disciplined Milton will probably 
arouse in pupils a genuine curiosity to know what sort of book such 
a man as Bunyan would write. 

Almost all readers read The Pilgrim’s Progress too rapidly; 
they miss, or ignore, the wealth of detail to which Bunyan gave 
the verisimilitude so essential in creating the illusion of reality. 
Teachers should see to it that their pupils read slowly enough to 
give imaginative response to what they read. This is, of course, 
the hardest task a teacher has, but it is one of the most important 
in the training of youth. Few students read exactly or accurately. 
It seems as if much could be done to arouse enjoyment of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress by having pupils begin their reading, aloud, in 
class. There is a stimulus, a magnetism in the atmosphere of the 
classroom which will quicken the interest, bring out the quaint 
humor, and provoke discussion. Even if all of the book cannot be 
read aloud, certain of the most vivid scenes should be, and, by all 
means, the teacher should arrange the assignments to be read at 
home with a view to grouping complete incidents, so that, as in the 
chapters of a novel, pupils will feel a certain order and method in 
the story. In the class-reading, every effort should be made to 
emphasize the vividness of background. We see in the setting of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress seventeenth-century England with its stiles, 
its bogs, its highways, the open green fields, and sunny little vil- 
lages. We recognize the faithfulness of the pictures of fairs and 
prisons. It may be hard to make pupils visualize this unknown 
world and get proper conceptions of the meaning of ‘wicket gate,” 
“pillory,” “‘stalking-horse,” and other such things, but it is by such 
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efforts that the so-called historic imagination can be trained. In 
the matter of characterization, similar insistence should be placed 
upon noting all the details of dress, manner, speech, action, and 
ideas which serve to individualize the various persons of the tale. 
Incidents can be isolated, defined, and made distinct by asking 
pupils how far they suppose the incident to represent some real 
experience in Bunyan’s own life. Of course many of the adventures 
are pure romance, and pupils will enjoy pointing out those which 
are manifestly fanciful or supernatural, and comparing them with, 
say, the adventures in Jvanhoe, the Iliad, or the Aeneid. 

Step by step the allegory can be discussed, but only after the 
objective story has been made vivid. An allegory is double-faced 
and has to be dealt with somewhat artificially. The names of 
places and of characters betray the secret, so the symbolism should 
be interpreted after the first reading. The fertility of Bunyan’s 
suggestions, the appropriateness of his characterizations, are fasci- 
nating subjects for study. How vividly we perceive the aptness 
of the names in the account of Temporary who lived in the town 
of Graceless next door to Turnback, and not far from an acquaint- 
ance named Save-self! It seems to bea help to some pupils to keep 
lists or tables of the allegories, having under one head names of 
places, such as By-path Meadow; and under another, names of 
objects, such as the key called Promise. These lists help to create 
order out of what is a sort of chaos for young readers, and, as well, 
make very clear the fact of Bunyan’s almost exhaustless ingenuity. 
Lively class discussions may be provoked by asking such questions 
as: Is the person (or place, or object) suitably named? Does 
Pliable, for instance, have any other characteristic than that sug- 
gested by his name? Is the Slough of Despond a true interpreta- 
tion of the experience of those who give way to melancholy and 
despair? Does a key successfully symbolize Promise? Such dis- 
cussions inevitably quicken the interest of the pupils and also stimu- 
late thought and later reflections. And here it may be said that the 
discussion of the religious harangue that somewhat deforms the 
latter part of the story should be rather lightly conducted. A 
teacher can briefly explain the terms of Calvinistic theology, such 
as “‘justification by faith,” emphasizing first the fact that these 
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discussions by Faithful, Ignorance, and Christian are dramatic pic- 
tures of discussions very common in the seventeenth century, 
and emphasizing, secondly, the fact that Bunyan’s story has 
a larger purpose than the expositionof a mere creed. Fuller 
talk about the distinctly religious but non-sectarian teaching 
can come when The Pilgrim’s Progress is reviewed as a 
whole. 

A review is very important, for with so complex a book there is 
likely to be danger of confused memories unless the teacher makes 
an effort to help pupils to systematize a little the opinions and the 
impressions they have gained. To this end, a teacher may profit- 
ably expound to a class something of the relationship The Pilgrim’s 
Progress bears to other pieces of literature. Not yet are we able 
to speak very definitely about Bunyan’s sources. Scholars have 
tried to prove his obligations to mediaeval French works and 
also to some English works, but the field, which is a fertile one for 
investigation, is still rather ignored. We cannot say that Bunyan 
was consciously a debtor to some of the works mentioned below, 
but it is certainly safe to point out resemblances and suggest that 
he has definite kinships with them, even if he is not directly 
descended from ther. 

We do know that Bunyan repented bitterly his over-vehement 
enjoyment of the popular Beves of Hampton. Asa boy he read and 
re-read this popular romance of the youth banished from home and 
driven to seek his fortunes beyond the seas. Beves is a representa- 
tive mediaeval knight-errant. He meets many adventures, fight- 
ing with Saracens, other knights, a dragon, a lion, and giants; he 
is imprisoned, and then released by magic; he traverses many miles 
in his adventures and comes eventually to his longed-for destina- 
tion. Every teacher of The Pilgrim’s Progress should read Beves' 
and, if possible, have the pupils read it too, for the influence upon 
Bunyan of this romance is undeniable. He sought, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to give his tale some of the glamor the older story had for 
him and for countless other English folk. The teacher who can 
afford the time should go farther into the subject of romances, but 
every teacher should explain to students that The Pilgrim’s Progress 


t Accessible in translation by L. A. Hibbard, Three Middle English Romances 
(Scribner), and in Ellis’ Early English Metrical Romances (Bohn). 
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is, in part, a romance, a type of literature extraordinarily popular 
during the later Middle Ages in almost all countries in Europe, the 
precursor of the romances of Scott, Stevenson, and other writers, 
and a major influence in the rise of the novel. 

Whence did Bunyan derive his idea of centering his story under 
the guise of a pilgrimage? His own explanation in his A pology is 
too naive to be taken as complete. A dissenter himself from the 
Anglican church, he turned, oddly enough, to an old custom of the 
Roman Catholic church for the central device of his Protestant 
story, although the thought that the device was decidedly Catholic 
probably never occurred to him. In the seventeenth century the 
associations with pilgrimage were entirely non-sectarian though 
always religious. The journey of Chaucer’s pilgrims to Canterbury, 
the pilgrimage to Truth in Piers Plowman, and various pilgrim- 
ages in mediaeval French literature are instances of the popularity 
of this motif in earlier literature. Knights of romance often went 
on pilgrimage to the Holy Land: Guy of Warwick and The Squire of 
Lowe Degree illustrate this very vividly. Still more interesting, 
however, is a pilgrimage described in a piece of religious literature, 
of a type very popular in the Middle Ages, The Purgatory of Saint 
Patrick. The depicting of journeys through purgatory was a 
valued means of religious instruction, for some men can be terrified 
into virtue by pictures of the awful fate of unrepentant sinners. 
Lurid portrayals of a nether world and beautiful descriptions of the 
joys of heaven are common from Plato to Jonathan Edwards. The 
Divine Comedy is the culmination in the Middle Ages of a whole 
series of apocalyptic glimpses into the after life. Dante knew The 
Purgatory of Saint Patrick in some form, probably Latin, for this 
work appeared in many versions, surviving in prose form even in 
Bunyan’s day. Did Bunyan know this popular piece? It may 
not be possible to prove it, but those who believe he had some 
acquaintance with it, either through hearsay or through actual 
reading, may be forgiven their superstitions, perhaps. At any 
rate, there are such interesting resemblances between The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and The Purgatory of Saint Patrick that the attention of 


* Modernized versions of The Purgatory of St. Patrick may be found in G. P. 
Krapp’s thesis: The Purgatory of St. Patrick (Baltimore); J. L. Weston’s The Chief 
Middle English Poets (Houghton Mifflin Co.), and in Legends and Satires from Mediaeval 
Literature (Ginn & Co.). 
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pupils should be called to this popular literature of apocalyptic 
vision which had a vogue for hundreds of years. Owain, the hero, 
undertakes a journey through purgatory. He is instructed by 
St. Patrick, as Christian is instructed by Evangelist; he awaits, in 
a great hall, the coming of his ecclesiastical advisers, as Christian 
waits in the House of the Interpreter; he passes through mire and 
valleys, beset by hosts of fiends, as Christian does; he sees the 
Terrestrial Paradise, as Christian sees Beulah Land; he has a 
vision of the Celestial Paradise, as Christian has of the Celestial 
Country; and finally Owain, like Christian, is allowed to enter 
heaven. Bunyan in this seventeenth century thus keeps alive an 
old form of literature that is one of the most interesting in its wide- 
spread popularity, fiziding expression in a long line of Latin, French, 
and English poems, including, shall we say, Browning’s “‘ Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day.” 

The distinction between the vision and the dream was not very 
strict in the Middle Ages although, in general, it may be said that 
the vision was distinctly religious and the dream secular. The 
framework of the dream is used by Bunyan with careful regard for 
verisimilitude, although he is not as precise in giving details of 
place and circumstances of falling asleep as is the author of the 
first part of The Romance of the Rose, or the author of Piers Plowman, 
or Chaucer in his dream poems. Pupils ought to be led to hazard 
certain opinions as to the advantages of the use of the machinery 
of the dream, to suggest what can be included in that framework 
which could not be in an ordinary tale. If they are reading 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream they may enjoy the parody in 
Bottom’s ‘‘I have had a most rare vision, I have had a dream— 
past the wit of man to say what that dream was.” Also in the Tam- 
ing of the Shrew the dream-motif is comparable with other literary 
dreams. It will not do to say that Bunyan was imitating this 
fashion of dreams, so dear to thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
literature, but there is undoubtedly an interesting parallel to be 
pointed out to young students. The biblical dreams are very 
different from these mediaeval ones, and whatever obligation 
Bunyan had to the Bible in this matter is more closely related to 
the allegory than to the dream-framework. 
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Bunyan defends his use of “types, shadows, metaphors, dark 
figures, similitudes, and allegories” by recalling their presence in 
Holy Writ, but he might also have said that the tendency to allegory 
is inwrought with much of the Christian literature of the Middle 
Ages. From the time of Prudentius, of the fourth century, the 
Christian church has used allegory for purposes of instruction. 
With increasing subtlety and with more and more attention to per- 
sonification and to dramatic presentation, allegory developed, from 
the ludicrously crude symbolism of beasts, birds, stones, architec- 
ture, and other material objects, into such sustained and varied 
allegories as our English masterpieces: Piers Plowman, The Faerie 
Queene, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Absalom and Achitophel, The Tale 
of a Tub, Gulliver's Travels, and, in the realm of ideal beauty, 
Endymion. Bunyan’s place should be recognized as that of a link 
in the long chain. He is one of the most successful manipulators 
of this difficult medium, and one of the most gifted in the art of 
keeping his allegory simple, vigorous, and picturesque. 

Like Dryden and Swift, Bunyan combined satire with allegory, 
but his satire is not as sharp and denunciatory as that of Swift. 
Humor is abundant in The Pilgrim’s Progress; the clear, keen, 
shrewd pictures of men are gently but irresistibly real in Obstinate, 
By-ends, or Mr. Money-love. As a satirist Bunyan deserves praise, 
for his satire is almost invariably satire on character. This is a 
subject difficult perhaps for young pupils to appreciate, but they 
can be made to laugh with Bunyan over vanity, pompousness, 
cowardice, and hypocrisy, and to delight in the way in which 
Bunyan holds these traits up to ridicule. They can get some wider 
appreciation of satire by recalling satirical passages in the De 
Coverley Papers, The Rape of the Lock, and The Vicar of Wakefield, 
and begin to form some philosophical conceptions of satire. 

Looking forward now, and not backward, pupils should try to 
place The Pilgrim’s Progress in the history of the development of 
English fiction. They may not have a very large background for 
comparison, but they know a few novels that will serve the purpose. 
Is Christian a satisfactory hero? How does he compare with 
Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe, Aeneas, Sydney Carton, in strength, 
courage, initiative, consideration for others, and similar qualities ? 
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Why is there no heroine in The Pilgrim’s Progress? If there is a 
villain in the story, who is he? How many things happen by 
introduction of the supernatural? Compare Bunyan’s use of the 
supernatural with that in the Aeneid. Do any of the characters 
in The Pilgrim’s Progress change before the close of the story? 
Compare these with changes in Sidney Carton, Silas Marner, 
Macbeth, and Ivanhoe. How does the ending of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress compare with that of Treasure Island or Robinson Crusoe 
or the Iliad? Does a novelist usually allow a hero to succeed at 
the end in what he starts out to do? In how many novels does 
the hero die at the end? What influence may The Pilgrim’s 
Progress have had upon Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne ? 
What, in The Pilgrim’s Progress, would have appealed especially to 
each of these novelists ? 

The most difficult task in connection with the study of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is the discussion of its religious teaching; its 
interpretation of Puritanism, and its expression of the spiritual 
ardors of a man extraordinarily sensitive to the demands of his 
faith. Many people honestly think that in our schools, where all 
creeds are represented among pupils, there should be no discussion 
of religion at all. It seems a foolishly apprehensive view to take. 
Certainly our schools are not the place for carrying on religious 
propaganda (or any propaganda), but they are the place where 
young people should learn the facts of history and should be given 
some insight into the mighty struggles waged for the sake of 
religion. Is it not essential that every young American should 
know what a part Puritanism has had in shaping the character 
and ideals of our country? Our native stock and our foreign-born 
children should be acquainted with the great religious movement 
that helped colonize New England. Surely, they should know how 
passionate a protest against Episcopalianism Puritanism was, and 
how this protest developed when the Reformation had made Eng- 
land a Protestant country after centuries of Catholicism. Pupils 
who read The Pilgrim’s Progress ought to review what they have 
learned in their histories of England and of America on this subject. 
A definition of Puritanism is difficult, but a teacher can usually 
gather together from a class sufficient suggestion to make the sub- 
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ject comparatively clear. Macaulay’s Naseby may be read aloud, 
or bits from the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. A teacher who 
can keep the historical point of view distinct will not arouse 
antagonisms. 

More delicate is the task of emphasizing the challenge in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress to the inner life of readers. But, say some 
parents, young people ought not to think and talk about “the 
burden of sin’! Let them enjoy life without becoming morbid and 
introspective. Nobody who is at all acquainted with our athletic 
young will have much anxiety about morbidness in connection with 
them. As a matter of fact, they are, in this generation, singularly 
immature just because their devoted parents have so completely 
shielded them from knowledge of the hardships and troubles of 
human life. There is a very serious menace to our country in the 
absurd pampering of young people who ought to be learning the 
lessons of struggle, self-denial, and self-judgment. Bunyan is a 
wholesome tonic and irritant for that class of youths actually 
existing today, boys of seventeen who, clad in silk stockings and 
fine raiment, sit on a shady porch and re-read Mrs. Barclay’s debili- 
tating tales. Our young people need to be made to think about 
serious matters, and since so many homes cultivate selfishness and 
irresponsibility, the schools must act, if we are to have strong citi- 
zens alive to duty and obligation, quick to distinguish right from 
wrong, truth from falseness. The schools are supported by the 
state for the purpose of training good citizens. A good citizen 
must have a sound code of ethics, whether it be based upon the 
biblical commandments, old and new, or upon classical ideals of 
prudence, temperance, fortitude, and justice. The teacher must 
give training in ideals. 

Youth may, quite reasonably, discuss the burden of sin, harsh 
and startling as the suggestion sounds. Relatively, youth has as 
many sins as have older people, only we have indulgently called 
those sins by the name of blunders, forgetfulness, heedlessness, and 
ignorance. Youth, therefore, blandly assumes that sin is neces- 
sarily gross: lying, stealing, etc.; but is not the boy who cheats at 
football guilty of something more than heedlessness? Ought he 
not be made to recognize the truth of the fact? How many 
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children carry home ‘‘examples” which are night after night 


worked out by father or mother but handed in as done by the 
pupil? It is a poor teacher who cannot suggest to a class a dozen 
little iniquities that are fundamentally not truth, and therefore 
“sin.” Is it not a good thing to discuss codes of morality, and is 
not The Pilgrim’s Progress an excellent stimulant to the conscience ? 
It will not hurt the young to scrutinize their own ideals, and it will 
not arouse a religious war to discuss in school the code of ethics by 
which civilized human beings try to live in homes and in commu- 
nities. Let them discuss questions similar to these: What sins 
made up Christian’s burden? What sins did he commit during his 
pilgrimage? Do we today call these sins? What do you think 
was the most serious sin he committed ? Who are the worst sinners 
in the story? Are the following characters sinners: Obstinate, 
Pliable, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, Mr. Money-love, By-ends, Igno- 
rance? What virtues did Bunyan admire most? What did he 
think are the special sins of the judge, the juryman, the lawyer, the 
merchant? What helped Christian to learn the difference between 
right and wrong? Did his conscience grow more or less vigorous 
with use? How does a person best show repentance? Why did 
Bunyan despise ‘Talkers’ who are not “Doers”? Who is 
responsible for a man’s sins, himself or “‘fate’’? The teacher can- 
not emphasize too impressively Bunyan’s belief that the individual 
himself must initiate and continue the struggle against laziness, 
selfishness, cupidity, and other thronging dangers. He believed 
that the victory is with him that perseveres. The allegory teaches 
our softly nurtured young people that a righteous life is made up 
of loyalty, endurance, grim tenacity, and uncompromising truth, 
exalted always by indefinable, mystical yearning. 
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CODDLING IN ENGLISH 


PAXTON SIMMONS 
University of Texas 


A recent handbook which purports to teach teachers how to 
teach English composition in the high school has this statement: 

It is well for the teacher to be on the lookout at all times for errors in spelling 
and punctuation and grammar, but he should direct his energies in theme 
criticism mainly to matters which the class is discussing at the time. Cold, 
unsympathetic criticism will increase a natural dislike for writing. Red ink 
should be used sparingly, unless carelessness or slovenliness is evident—never 
when the student is putting forth his best efforts. Composition should be a 
constructive and not a destructive process. 


This extract is from the introduction to the work for the eighth 
grade. The same booklet says with regard to the work of the 
ninth grade: 


It should be remembered, in the course of instructing the students, that if 
they have reached a reasonable standard of efficiency by the time they have 
graduated from the high school, the teacher has done wonders with them, 
Therefore, only glaring errors should be strenuously attacked in the first two 
years of the high-school course, special stress being laid on spelling, bad gram- 
mar, and hanging constructions. The finer points should be carefully 
approached, and taken up gradually. 


To complete the quotations in a spirit of fairness, the standards 
of achievement as laid down for the last year of the high school 
are given: 

By this time students are supposed to be practically free from grammatical 
errors; they are supposed to know how to punctuate reasonably well; how to 
construct clear and forceful sentences. For these reasons, in the fourth year 
emphasis should be placed upon the ability to think, to organize and develop 
material, to interpret and to appreciate. 

It is a generally known fact that students just entering college 
are notably deficient in composition. If such directions as the fore- 
going are issued generally with regard to the teaching of high-school 
composition, does one have to seek far for the reason ? 
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It seems an odd fact that students who have spent eleven or 
twelve years in the so-called study of English composition should 
not be able to write fairly good sentences, should not be able to 
punctuate properly, and should misuse the English grammar in a 
truly pitiable fashion. Yet such is the condition of about 50 per 
cent of them at a low estimate, as most college teachers of English 
can testify. One wonders that with all the reading of “classics” 
that the student has done in the high school he has not automatically 
absorbed some, at least, of the general principles of language con- 
struction. 

Furthermore, under the necessity and stimulus of college con- 
ditions the student usually learns to write fairly well by the end 
of his Freshman year. What has been done with the eleven or 
twelve years preceding? It seems that we have come to the con- 
clusion that what a student can learn in college he need not learn 
in the high school, and that it is all right for him to wait until he 
gets to college for his first real course in composition. But is this a 
reasonable conclusion, and is it one that the high schools themselves 
are willing to accept as the measure of their work in English com- 
position ? 

From the statements contained in a number of high-school 
handbooks and outlines of courses from all over the country recently 
examined, it would seem that the aim of their courses is altogether 
different. Most of them have substantially the following state- 
ment with regard to their courses in composition: ‘‘The course in 
composition and literature is designed to give the graduate of the 
high school an acquaintance with the literature of the language and 
to enable him to express himself in clear and coherent idiomatic 
English, so that he can make himself readily understood in both 
writing and speaking.’”’ This is indeed a very laudable ambition, 
but it is just this expressing of himself so that he can be readily 
understood that the average student who comes to college cannot 
do, with any degree of ease and fluency at any rate. 

Now, there seem to be just two assignable causes for such a 
condition: first, the high school is insincere in its statement of its 
standard and does not mean what it says; or, secondly, it has not 
the ability to accomplish the task it has set itself. 
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It would seem too harsh to accept the first hypothesis, and 
furthermore it is certain that the high schools are endeavoring 
sincerely and earnestly to keep up with their standards, and that no 
one deprecates more than do the high-school people the lack of 
ability in composition of the ordinary college Freshman. The other 
hypothesis, then, remains; namely, that for some reason which the 
high schools themselves cannot ascertain they are failing to accom- 
plish the thing they are most earnestly striving to accomplish. 

In all fairness it should be said that not all of the schools are so 
naive with regard to the correction of errors in composition as is the 
bulletin quoted at the beginning of this paper. Many of them, 
beginning in most instances in the fourth grade, insist on the prep- 
aration of at least weekly themes. A number of them also insist 
that errors be carefully looked out for and corrected all along the 
line. Nevertheless, there is a class of them, quite numerous enough 
to give cause for alarm, that advise the treatment of errors in this 
same coddling fashion, for fear, forsooth, that teacher may hurt 
poor little Johnnie’s feelings, or make poor little Sarah go home and 
tell mama and papa what a “‘nasty teacher”’ she has. 

Well, a few hurts to Johnnie’s feelings will not hurt Johnnie, 
and if little Sarah is the least bit of a wise little girl and has the least 
bit of a wise papa and mama she will come some day to bless that 
teacher’s memory who corrected her errors, even if she was “‘ putting 
forth her best efforts.” 

Johnnie will not always have to deal with a fond teacher who is 
afraid of hurting his feelings, nor will Sarah always have the cotton 
wool wrapped about her little body. Both of them will at some 
time have to face conditions quite different, and they had both 
better be glad to have a teacher who is earnest in her desire to see 
that they learn what they are supposed to learn, even though they 
do have to get it at the expense of a few tears. Furthermore, is not 
that why they are at school at all? Were they sent there to be 
allowed merely to do their best and to be patted on the back when 
they have done that? 

Suppose we carry this sort of reasoning back to the day when 
Johnnie and Sarah entered school. They came into the room a bit 
recalcitrant, perhaps, and a bit frightened. ‘Teacher set them a 
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task, and they went about it with all the eagerness of their young 
minds, endeavoring in their best way to do the task set. But they 
made mistakes, as they always will. Now, should teacher have said, 
“Johnnie and Sarah, you have done your best, and you need not try 
any more. Here is another task for you to do, and I know you will 
like it, for it is something new. All little children love to do new 
things. The way you do this will depend upon how well you did 
the other thing a while ago, but as a reward for your doing your 
best and trying so hard, I am not going to tell you what was wrong 
with the other, but I am going to give you a perfect mark and put 
your name at the top of the list, in pretty red chalk on the honor 
roll. See?’ And the little ones go on, each of them trying to 
do his best, and teacher, for fear of discouraging them, is resolutely 
determined not to tell them what they have done wrong. After a 
bit, however, Johnnie and Sarah become more worldly-wise, and 
discover that teacher has many more in class who are also trying 
“‘to do their best.”” Why, they begin to reason, can we not do just 
a little bit less than our best ? for teacher is so busy that she will 
never know. And so that teacher has implanted in their minds a 
wrong habit that, like all wrong habits, will take deep root and 
soon grow into a rank and stinking weed. 

We all see how foolish such a procedure would be, and how very 
wrong, and certainly there is nobody who would in seriousness 
advise such a measure. But in what way is this unlike the method 
outlined in the pamphlet quoted from at the beginning of this 
article? The result is a habit implanted in the pupil that by the 
time he reaches college has grown to such proportions that he 
finds great difficulty in eradicating it. Can one for a moment 
think that a pupil will bless the memory of a teacher who allows him 
to do as he pleases merely because he is doing his best ? Not a bit of 
it. Often students have come in perplexity, and almost in despair, 
to the writer and said: “If only I had been taught in the beginning 
to do this thing right. Instead of that I have been allowed to go 
as I pleased throughout my school course, and nobody has told 
me before that that was an error.”” Can one imagine a more inex- 
cusable situation? Is there anything more pathetic than to have 
a student say: ‘‘I just can’t learn to do that thing right. I have 
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been doing it wrong for so long that I forget every time. I know 
just as soon as you mention it what is the matter, but I have got 
the habit, and it is a mighty hard thing to break myself of it.” 

It is true enough that the grade teachers have many difficulties 
to contend with. It is also true that the high-school teacher has, 
as a rule, many more students and consequently many more papers 
to grade than does the college teacher. Besides, the college 
teacher is usually a specialist in his line, has nothing else but English 
to teach, and so learns automatically to find and correct many errors 
that take all the efforts of the conscious mind of the already weary 
and fagged secondary teacher. But the remedy for this condition 
is in the hands of the superintendents of schools who overload their 
teachers, of the boards of trustees who are niggardly in their appro- 
priations, and of the people themselves who do not freely vote 
their taxes for the education of their children. Hence, there is no 
need to break Quixotic lances over this condition, for the remedy 
for it will come only in the course of a long time. Meanwhile, 
the secondary-school teacher must make the best of things as they 
are, and endeavor to better such conditions as can be bettered. 

And there are many such. For example, it is inexcusable that 
a teacher should consciously allow herself to overlook errors, no 
matter by whom the advice may be given todo so. No teacher in 
any grade should ever assign an exercise in English, any part of the 
construction of which cannot be satisfactorily explained to the 
pupil. What can be explained to the pupil he can consciously 
imitate, and by drill he may become perfect in the application of the 
principle, so that it becomes a part of his mental habits and enters 
into his subconscious activities. This may seem a bold statement, 
but it will bear consideration. 

When one compares, for instance, the papers received in Fresh- 
man English with the requirements in composition in the primary 
and grammar grades, as set forth by most of the schools, he 
wonders if there is much in the majority of these papers that the 
eighth-grade pupil is supposed to do better than it is done here. 
There are but two explanations for such a condition: either the 
student is not taught the composition required in the course of 
study, or else his teachers have failed to correct his mistakes as 
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he has made them. From the admission of most failing students it 
would seem that the latter is the case. 

But someone says: ‘The schools have to undo the work of the 
home and of the home influence. We teach right form, but when 
the pupil goes home he hears poor language used and sees poor 
letters written, and is confronted on all sides with bad English. 
Thus all the work that we have done is torn down and is of no avail.” 

The answer to all such is simply this: If the schools cannot undo 
the uneducating influences at work in the home (and that they 
exist is not denied), then the schools are absolutely failing to do 
what they are planned for; and this arraignment, which comes from 
the mouths of school people themselves, is one of the worst that can 
be brought against them. It is an undeniable fact that where the 
uneducating influence is most at work, namely, in the homes of 
ignorance, the schools have the most influence. In these homes 
what ‘‘teacher”’ says is pretty likely to be taken for gospel. Nor is 
it any excuse that the teachers are overworked and so cannot do 
their duty in the tiring task of grading papers. Nor, certainly, 
can we bring the charge that our teachers are uneducated. 

It must be then that the teacher “‘spares the red ink too much”’ 
and thus spoils the child’s chances for an education. She does 
it either because she is too lazy to do otherwise or because she has 
been told that it is the wrong kind of pedagogy not to doso. It is 
unquestionably and unequivocably the wrong kind of pedagogy to 
do so, and the sooner this lesson is learned the better. Surely it 
would not be the right kind of pedagogy to “‘spare the red ink”’ in 
arithmetic. Why should it be any different in English? For 
whatever may be thought to the contrary, the rules of English 
composition are quite as logical and quite as easily explained, and 
consequently imitated, as are the rules of mathematics. 
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THE PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH* 





A. B. NOBLE 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 





The catalogues of the leading universities list in the aggregate 
hundreds of courses in English, but only a few in the teaching of 
English. To succeed in teaching it may be quite as helpful to 
study how to teach English as to study English. In subject- 
matter the courses now offered leave little to wish for. They 
appear to include all the courses needed in composition, all periods 
in English literature, a sufficient range in comparative literature, 
and practically all authors and movements worthy of study. 

But this very excellence may involve a danger. It may fix the 
interest of the graduate student on minor authors, movements, 
and problems, and leave him rusty on the very things he is soon to 
teach. It is likely to set him to digging on past rather than present 
issues, on problems of minute detail, rather than of fundamental 
principle; it may develop an interest in research rather than in 
teaching, in facts rather than in students, in getting, rather than 
in giving, knowledge. It may so absorb one’s interest in problems 
of the past as to leave him out of touch with the problems of today, 
and therefore not in the best condition to catch the Freshman’s 
point of view. 

The gulf between the studying of English and the teaching of 
English is not bridged and cannot be bridged by courses in peda- 
gogy, because the teachers in pedagogy have no special training 
in English and no experience in teaching English. Whatever sug- 
gestions they may make are likely to be indefinite, and are neces- 
sarily theoretical. Nor can it be said that the gulf between studying 
English and teaching college English is bridged by the courses 
now offered in the teaching of English; in many colleges there are 
no such courses, and most of those now given are intended for 

* Read before the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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high-school teachers. For some such courses credit is not allowed 
toward an advanced degree or toward a major in English. 

That the teaching of English presents many problems needs 
no argument. This fact is attested by this meeting, attended by 
teachers of English who have come hundreds of miles to discuss 
problems of teaching, and by many similar meetings all over the 
country. It is attested by every issue of the English Journal and 
by countless articles on the teaching of English in other periodi- 
cals. Itis attested by our own experience. It is possible, of course, 
to teach English without this study; probably most of us began 
without such help. But how many of us, looking back on our first 
teaching of English, do not realize that a part of our first work was 
not entirely effective, that in certain respects we lost or wasted 
both time and effort; and furthermore that a part of this waste 
might have been prevented, had we had an opportunity to review 
the Freshman problems and to profit by the suggestions of an 
experienced teacher of English ? 

One step toward the better preparation of teachers of English 
already exists in certain colleges in the provision for a ‘‘teacher’s 
certificate in English,” or “final honors in English,” to be given to 
students who have completed certain prescribed courses or taken 
special final examinations covering a prescribed field. This is in 
harmony with the first two recommendations in the report just 
presented. Such requirements would in a short time standardize 
the preparation of college teachers of English. Even though the 
courses and examinations prescribed should vary in different insti- 
tutions, the results would soon approximate uniformity, because 
no self-respecting institution would announce a standard appre- 
ciably lower than the standard set by its fellows. The emphasis 
might vary, and legitimately, but the results in respect to extent 
of training would not be very different. 

As one part of such a group of courses I suggest a course—or 
possibly courses—in the teaching of college English. As I think 
of it such a course might have certain positive benefits not now 
provided for. It could be made as difficult as any graduate course 
now offered, and, in my judgment, more helpful to prospective 
teachers than most graduate courses. Probably most of us recall 
the request from young teachers for suggestions as to the best text- 
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books, best printed helps, best methods, etc. But an interview, 
however extended, is all too short to cover the ground. The young 
teacher who is fortified by nothing better than an interview is very 
likely to make the same mistakes other beginners have made. 

As one means of forestalling the duplication by the beginner of 
mistakes made by other beginners, the course I propose should 
make the largest possible use of the experience of others. It would 
thus seek to guide the beginner to a more certain and a more imme- 
diate success. It should include not only the experience of the 
teacher who gives the course, but also the accumulated experience 
of many teachers, as recorded in such books as Chubb’s The 
Teaching of English, Carpenter, Baker, and Scott’s book with the 
same title, and others; also in numerous reports, papers, discus- 
sions, bulletins, etc., which might be coliected into a bibliography 
of ‘‘The Teaching of English.”” Perhaps this field is large enough 
and important enough to provide thesis topics. If it is, the man 
who writes a thesis on such a topic will be more directly prepared 
for meeting Freshman problems in English than he who writes on 
some author or movement almost forgotten or deserving to be 
forgotten. 

But the opinions and advice of experienced teachers is only a part, 
probably not the most important part, of suchacourse. It might 
reasonably include a survey and comparison of certain selected 
textbooks used in Freshman courses. A study of these books 
would bring the graduate student back to the problems he once 
faced as a Freshman. But he would now approach them from the 
point of view of a teacher. He might be asked how to present to 
a class certain problems in composition, or certain chapters in a 
given textbook or how to give a certain topic due emphasis, in 
the simplest, clearest, most forcible way. He might be asked to 
select the best treatment of a given topic, say paragraph struc- 
ture, or Wordsworth’s treatment of nature, and to defend his 
choice. Such study would constitute a review, and something 
more valuable, because his present study would be far more 
searching than he cared to attempt, or was capable of doing, 
as a Freshman. It would be valuable also in bringing him back 
to fundamental principles, to the major authors, perhaps even 
to elementary problems, to whatever is to be presented to 
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Freshmen. I regard it as important that he make this resurvey 
before he faces the Freshman class. His actual experience with 
Freshmen may force him to modify here and there the plan he 
formulated as a graduate student, but he is far more likely to suc- 
ceed if he begins with a definite, fresh-made plan representing his 
mature and careful thought, than if he begins without a plan, with 
a mind still pondering problems of minute and recondite scholar- 
ship. This shift in attitude, this return to Freshman problems, 
this deeper familiarity with them, and, let us hope, a new interest 
in them, must surely contribute toward success. 

Nor is such a course limited to the experience of others and the 
restudy of textbooks for Freshmen. In composition, an important, 
if not fundamental, part in every Freshman course in English, 
there are many problems inviting, and I believe repaying, careful 
study. In the English sentence there is much that is not fully 
grasped by all teachers of English, much that is yet to be worked 
out in such a way that it can be presented to Freshmen and appro- 
priated by them. For example: the frequent misuse of “and,” 
and the other common conjunctions; how can the teacher best 
help the blundering Freshman to use conjunctions properly, to 
bring out the correct co-ordination and subordination of thought ? 
Another problem is the arranging of sentence elements to secure 
clearness, smoothness, and emphasis. When we have learned to 
present this problem better, our students will make more rapid 
progress. How can we get our students to use a greater variety 
of sentence forms and types, each in the right place? How can 
we best correlate grammar and composition? Even punctuation 
—how can we get better punctuation? No teacher can afford to 
neglect any one of these and similar problems about the sentence. 
Fortunate is the teacher who finds a better method of presenting 
any of these topics. To direct the attention of a graduate stu- 
dent to these problems may prove to be the best service we can 
render him. 

And there are all the problems of paragraphing—unity, coher- 
ence, emphasis, the planning of paragraphs. Every teacher must 
teach these topics. It is to be hoped that every teacher has a clear 
grasp of the principles involved. To make assurance doubly sure, 
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would it not be well to ask graduate students to consider it anew, 
with their present maturity of mind, before the flood of essays 
arrives? Such study should be a benefit to all; possibly some 
bright fellow might find a better method of presenting the problem 
of the paragraph. 

The composition as a whole, the outline or plan, deserves careful 
attention. How can we best make students realize the importance of 
the outline, how help them most directly and certainly in this respect? 

Another problem, not commonly treated in textbooks, but of 
great importance, is the finding of suitable essay topics. Students 
work best where they have most interest. To find topics that will 
interest the respective students, or to direct them to the finding 
of topics, is half the battle. Many a time a teacher may antici- 
pate correctly the relative success or failure of a given assignment 
by the attitude of the students when he announces the topic or 
group of topics for the next theme. If by the finding of a suit- 
able topic and by helps and suggestions in regard to treating it 
we can make the students feel confidence in their ability to write 
on the topic assigned, and if, still better, we can make them inter- 
ested to write on that topic, we need have no misgiving as to the 
result. I have in mind a book of a hundred pages containing lists 
of composition topics on a great variety of subjects. Some univer- 
sity might well accept that book as the equivalent of a Master’s 
thesis. In my judgment graduate students expecting to teach 
college Freshmen might well be asked to present a list—a good long 
list—of topics suitable for Freshman essays. 

The grading of essays is no easy problem. Is it better to use 
a single set of symbols, or two sets—one for thought and one for 
style? How many gradations or steps should be recognized, with 
or without plus and minus? Should these have an approximate 
numerical value, as in the University of Illinois system described 
in the November, 1915, number of the English Journal? Upon what 
points should the grading be based? Will the Hillegas scale result 
in approximate uniformity of grading ? 

Problems of this sort must necessarily be worked out in the 
laboratory, that is, in the actual reading of themes. On this point 
my acquaintance with teachers who before they began teaching 
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had served for a year or more as “‘readers’”’ leads me to the con- 
clusion that experience as a “‘reader’’ is a valuable form of prepa- 
ration. I believe that it might well be required of graduate 
students in English, at least of those who have not had actual 
teaching experience. 

In literature there are many topics that might legitimately be 
included in a course in the teaching of college English. Among 
these I would suggest the following: (1) the writing of an intro- 
duction to a given classic, to be included in a survey course, intended 
to set forth its chief characteristics and at the same time enlist the 
interest of students; (2) original annotations, representing the 
prospective teacher’s judgment as to the points needing elucidation; 
(3) plans for the study of versification, adapted to a particular 
passage or poem; (4) plans for the study of a given classic with 
daily assignments; (5) plans for the comparative study of two 
poems, stories, etc., or of two authors; (6) plans for relating a given 
piece of literature to a historical, scientific, social, or religious 
movement; (7) questions on a given selection to direct the students 
in their study. As an example of questions that seem to me emi- 
nently successful, I would cite Professor Baker’s questions in the 
Macmillan ‘‘Pocket Classic” edition of Browning. A teacher 
who can frame questions that will guide the student to his own 
appropriation of the content, style, and spirit of a given selection 
is well on the way toward success as a teacher of literature. 

In conclusion, the chief value of such a course would lie in the 
fact that it would invite the graduate student to return from 
minute problems of recondite research to major authors, important 
movements, and fundamental principles; it would invite him to 
apply his trained mind to the topics he once considered and partly 
comprehended as a Freshman; best of al] it would invite him to 
study these problems from a new point of view, that of a teacher 
seeking to adapt standard selections in literatu.e and fundamental 
principles of composition to the capacities and the interests of 
college Freshmen. Moreover, it would give him the opportunity 
to plan his new work in advance of the actual task, and to profit 
by the criticism of his fellow-graduate students and the counsel 
of an experienced teacher of English. 














































COMPOSITION AS ONE OF THE ARTS 


ELSIE NUTTING 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California 


In the teaching of composition and literature, as also in literary 
criticism, terms are frequently used suggesting comparison with 
the art of painting. “Color,” “background,” “word-painting”— 
these and many more have an accepted meaning. Moreover, the 
word “tone,” adopted originally from the field of music, belongs 
now to each of three arts. The verb “to compose”’ is distinctly 
associated with the fields of music and literature, while the noun 
“composition” has a special meaning for the painter. 

In the work of English classes, this last expression, familiar as 
it is, seems ordinarily far from the realm of any art. Instead, the 
word “‘composition”’ carries with it the onerous connotation of sen- 
tence-structure, punctuation, grammatical usage. Perhaps we 
have allowed ourselves to be occupied entirely with the mechanics 
of writing; or perhaps it is after all impossible, in dealing with 
immature minds, to teach more than this necessary correctness. 
But it has long seemed to me that we are making a mistake if we 
limit our attention to mere mechanics, or even to substance; and 
we may here wisely learn from the other arts. 

The expert teacher of piano today devotes comparatively little 
attention to finger-exercises and scales. Instead, he chooses simple 
compositions which incidentally give the necessary practice but 
which also give opportunity to cultivate the art of playing, the art 
of appreciating, in a word, the art of music. Moreover, the child, 
almost from the beginning, is led himself to compose pieces which 
are correct in form, which have all the marks of artistic workman- 
ship, and which, indeed, occasionally are actual bits of music. In 
order to play an instrument excellently, it is necessary to under- 
stand and appreciate the composition played, and none the less 
necessary to be able to express what one finds, that is, to interpret. 

In these respects then the art of playing an instrument finds 
its parallel in the general field of literature—not, to be sure, in the 
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art of writing, but in the art of reading. Yet in both cases, as in 
any study of any art—and this is the point that is sometimes 
disputed and more often neglected—unless the child is so talented 
as to be thought of as a performer from the beginning, the chief 
object is the same: the enriching of life which comes from the 
appreciation of art. For what else is culture than the enriching 
of life? 

Every work of art, whatever else it is or is not, is the expression 
of some person’s vision or impression of life in one phase or another; 
it is a bit of his personality set forth in tones or colors or clay—or 
in words. In the view of John C. Van Dyke, the critic, “Art 
is an illusion of nature produced by a personality.” 

Now, it seems to me that, in teaching literature or any other 
art, unless we keep this idea before our pupils, we are robbing 
them of their birthright. And indeed, the teaching of other arts 
in this respect has gone far ahead of the teaching of literature. 
The pupil in the primary grades is instructed how to draw and 
paint correctly as regards perspective, but artistically also as 
regards colors and composition. Nor is he kept busy for years 
learning merely the handling of the brush and pencil, although to 
be sure he never is done with this part of his study. Yet in teaching 
the art of writing we spend years on the mechanics, and consider 
the last year of the high-school course or the first year in college 
early enough to begin to look for artistic results in practice or for 
real appreciation in reading. The reason for this difference lies 
partly in the dual (if not quadruple!) object in the study of English, 
and partly in the superior difficulty and complexity of the mere 
mechanics of the art of writing. It is far harder at the beginning, 
I presume, to handle a sentence than to handle a paintbrush. 
As to the complete technique of the two arts, there is probably 
little difference in difficulty. Certainly there is more in either 
than begins to be mastered by even the most talented high-school 
pupil—or teacher, we might add. 

Our mistake has been, I believe, in separating, in thought if 
not in practice, the study of composition and the study of literature. 
They are not two arts but one, and each is a phase of that art no 
less than the other. If we teach composition merely or chiefly in 
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order that pupils may know how to speak and write correctly, we 
have not advanced very far from the days of the three R’s with 
all their utilitarian outlook. If we leave the study of artistic writ- 
ing for advanced and closely limited classes in “journalism,” we 
are neglecting an opportunity to enlarge the horizon of the great 
mass of pupils, of those, indeed, who especially need such culture. 

In every grade at least of the high school it is possible, I believe, 
to keep in the minds of our pupils the aim of speaking and writing 
artistically, and above all the aim of being able to estimate at its 
true value and to enjoy the artistic speaking and writing of those 
more talented than themselves. Whether or not composition and 
literature are taught by the same teacher, frequent reference to 
literature familiar to the class may be made. A set of papers may 
be rapidly read aloud by the teacher, comments of approval and 
disapproval being made, perhaps one to a paper. Pupils soon 
grow to see quickly a good bit of phrasing, a special kind of unity, 
a good climax of effect, and both pupils and teacher may draw the 
flattering comparisons to some piece of literature just read. For 
this work it is of course valuable to base the composition lessons in 
some way on the literature recently studied. I am aware that 
this is just what is often done, though not always with the object I 
have in mind. 

Not all lessons in composition need put the emphasis on artistic 
qualities. But when such results are found, the writers should of 
course be encouraged. A clear distinction may be made between 
exercises, on the one hand, whose object is correctness in some form 
of punctuation, or in sentence-structure, in paragraphing, or in 
spelling, and lessons, on the other hand, which aim at interest, 
charm, beauty. In the case of the second kind, the marking should 
not be restricted by incorrectness of form, unless this be so extreme 
as to throw the paper out of consideration. How discouraging it 
is to a pupil who has imagination, a clear brain, a good vocabulary, 
to find none of these appreciated, while his phlegmatic neighbor 
who writes prim, correct sentences is graded high. If on the other 
hand, a pupil finds the mechanics of his work too poor for consid- 
eration, he will readily rewrite the paper for the sake of the appre- 
ciation which he knows awaits the really excellent phase of his 
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work. And the chances are that the next time he will guard against 
the humiliation as best he can. The inspiring value of creative 
work can hardly be overestimated; it is the redemption of many a 
boy, at least as regards his writing. And, after all, genius, talent, 
personality, character, skill are no less important than wearing 
appropriate and attractive clothing, keeping the hair well combed, 
and the house in order! These last, to be sure, are in their degree 
expressions of the personality, and in their degree, like the me- 
chanics of composition, should be emphasized. 

An easy objection to studying composition as the art of pleasing 
expression rather than as a manner of necessary expression is that 
in so doing we should be likely to neglect that fundamental, neces- 
sary mechanical ability. This, it is claimed, being the foundation, 
should come first. But when we are building a house even the 
foundation cannot be laid until the plan of the whole is constructed; 
foundations are not in every sense first in time, even though they 
may sometimes seem first in importance. 

As one means toward making composition work a study of the 
art of literature, we may wisely keep in mind certain principles of 
art in general, explaining them occasionally, and illustrating from 
the other arts. Reference to a few of the leading principles will 
serve to show what is meant. It may be remarked that in dealing 
with classes in composition, rhetoric, or literature, technical terms, 
except those which in part explain themselves, can generally be 
avoided. 

When we are talking of the art of expression, the first question 
may naturally relate to the significance of that which is expressed. 
Here parallels in every art can easily be found, and one element of 
greatness is observed—one which, we must grant, is disputed by 
lovers of art for art’s sake. Now, in order that this more or less 
significant idea or feeling may find expression, it must be coherently 
thought out, and the resulting piece of work must show organiza- 
tion. Every part of the composition must show not only its 
relation to the main idea, but also its relation to the other parts. 
To illustrate from a well-known painting: in the Sistine Madonna, 
if the angels were looking distinctly away from the central pair of 
figures, we should have lack of unity, lack of organization, lack of 
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coherence, and perhaps we may add, lack of mass, that emphasis 
which the original idea demands. But there are unities of various 
kinds: the harmony of coloring, in spite of its contrasts, produces 
a unity of tone or atmosphere. The translucent grayness of Andrea 
del Sarto’s pictures is a good illustration. Again, in the Sistine 
Madonna, the unity of feeling would have been disturbed if demons 
instead of cherubs had found a place. As to the arrangement of 
parts, observe that there is a central figure or pair of figures as 
well as a central idea. Light, coloring, relative position, everything 
draws the attention to this central group. This suggests perhaps 
the principle of climax in writing. Even the principle of suspense, 
as found in the story and often in the paragraph or the periodic 
sentence, finds a parallel in the painting; the full meaning does 
not come to us at once, but everything leads us toward that mean- 
ing. In order that we may be led, instead of leaping, we have tran- 
sitions. In amateur writing we have abrupt transitions and in 
amateur painting there is no more striking defect, especially in 
the work of the copyist, than the absence of blending in the tones. 
Hard outlines are characteristic. Again, the principle of propor- 
tion finds easy illustration in the art of painting: crude perspective 
can be observed by any pupil, and a poor balance of parts in a 
piece of writing can be pointed out to him. The background or 
setting of any piece of writing has its counterpart in almost any 
picture; and so too very often, as in the case of a story within a 
story, there is an analogy to the frame. Finally, the impression 
made by the whole piece of work may be urged. Whether or not 
all principles have been studied and applied, the result may or may 
not produce the impression intended; it may or may not succeed 
in expressing the composer’s idea. This is apparently the para- 
mount and tantalizing test of all art. 

Unity calls for economy and selection: there must be no ele- 
ment which detracts from the general effect and none which does 
not positively contribute. This idea is easily grasped, but it is 
not always observed that in literature or elsewhere true economy 
implies a careful estimate of the audience for whom the work is 
intended, and then a distinct trust in the intelligence of that 
audience, on the assumption that some things will be guessed. 
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Here of course is involved the selection of detail, the purpose 
of writing or painting, and the point of view, literal and figurative. 
If a work of art is an expression of one’s own impression of life 
(and this is as true in its way of the child’s narration of an incident 
as of a Beethoven symphony), then must it represent not what 
exists, but what the composer sees, hears, and feels. Monet, 
Turner, and other impressionists saw little of detail, if we think of 
seeing in its deeper sense, and felt much of atmosphere, of general 
effect. Meisonnier saw, and felt, we may say, an infinity of detail. 
The one style may be called subjective, the other objective, but the 
difference is not one of method so much as of personality. And 
there is no criterion for ranking the art of the two types; each has 
its place. So, too, the characteristic, distinctive work of each 
child in writing, I may add, has its place. We may not maintain 
fixed patterns in the teaching of writing any more than in the 
building of character. However, since we consider an audience as 
an important corollary of the desire for expression, the extreme of 
subjectiveness, the overdose of the individual with an underdose 
of the typical or universal, means the want of a hearing. Conse- 
quently, even a child should be taught not only to keep his eye 
turned inward so as to find his own impressions or thoughts of 
things, but also to keep his eye on the object and on the audience. 

The impression or idea then, in finding its expression, must 
make a selection of detail. The selection of certain notes and chords 
in a piece of music, and their frequent repetition, give a certain 
unified impression to the whole. The emphasis of one detail of 
color or form or arrangement, the repression of another, make the 
difference between the poet’s description of a landscape and the 
real-estate agent’s. Neither has presented what actually exists. 
Again, the novelist may have models for his characters in real life, 
but he selects his details so that the result is the character he sees 
in his mind’s eye to be appropriate for the story. Moreover, it is 
by selection of detail, by emphasis, by repression, that he makes 
the character seem individual enough to awaken interest and typical 
enough to maintain sympathy. Neither the character nor the 
story are true, in the literal sense, but they must be, within the 
limits of reality or romance which he has prescribed for himself, 
true to life. 
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This is one of the most difficult facts for a pupil to grasp, as well 
as one of the most important. It can be reinforced by a reference 
to painting: the artist painting a landscape portrays not every- 
thing that is there, not everything that he sees (a stump in the 
foreground, for instance), but these things only which he cares to 
see, which contribute to that inner vision which he wishes to give 
to the world. He may even introduce details that are not present 
in the actual landscape. He may choose for his picture a different 
kind of weather than that in which he paints—provided only he 
has previously made a sufficient study of that other kind of weather 
in its effect on landscapes. In other words, the artist selects, from 
among the actual or possible details of light, color, outline, position, 
only those which will express or to some extent suggest what he 
wishes to put before the public. 

Just here there comes to one’s attention another of the prin- 
ciples vital to all art, as it is also a fundamental law of psychology. 
What we suggest often carries more weight than what we express 
fully. As we make use of the principle in the art of teaching, so 
too the artist makes use of it in his particular field. The writer 
perhaps more than any other is aware of its importance. Not 
only do words have their plain straightforward meanings; they 
have also a fringe of meaning which varies to some extent with 
the period, with the context, with the reader, and with the special 
circumstances surrounding the reading. It is this connotation which 
makes the choice of words so important. Many a poem, or line, 
because of changing connotation, has lost for us its power to charm. 
Ideas or feelings have become associated with certain words, which 
in no wise belong to them. It is the writer’s task to study the 
association of ideas with words—indeed, words are nothing except 
for the association of ideas—and to select accordingly. As all 
words are symbols, their importance lying in what they stand for 
and not in what they are, so too in a greater degree all figures of 
speech are symbols, combinations of the original symbols which 
suggest a fresh vision of things. After words or figures have for a 
length of time been used in a certain connection, they hold the 
power to convey instantly this acquired significance; hence the 
chief power of quotation and allusion. But so also do they lose 
the power of conveying any but the frequently associated meaning; 
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hence the weakness of trite expression. Hence also the common- 
place nature of many pictures and pieces of music. It is not a mere 
love of novelty that dictates a demand for newness in art; it is the 
fact rather that the value of art depends on its power to give us 
the experience—or an approximate of it—which the artist has put 
into coherent, concrete form. 

The artist, then, through the selection of details and words 
which by their appeal to the senses stimulate thought and emotion, 
aims to give us the experience which he himself has had. If he is 
successful, he gives us the same thrill of pleasure, the same pang 
of sympathy. He uses words, color, materials of every sort, which 
directly or indirectly appeal to the senses, because that is the way 
he himself acquired the experience, and the way we must needs 
get the approximate of it. He begins with the concrete, the specific, 
as do we in our perception and thought of the world about us; and 
he proceeds by dint of selecting, grouping, emphasizing, repressing, 
to lead us to his final impression, which, if he be truly great, is more 
abstract and general than his first mere observation. 

Of all the senses appealed to in writing, none holds a higher 
place than the sense of sight, possibly because we depend for our 
perception of the world more on the sense of sight than on any 
other. It is for this reason perhaps that we find in such common 
use the parallels between the art of writing and the art of painting. 
But in poetry, as to some extent in all writing, we are dependent 
also on the sense of sound. And it is not so much the actual sounds 
as their indirect suggestions, in rhyme, in alliteration, in assonance, 
in all the various shades of onomatopoeia, that we vaguely per- 
ceive without always estimating at full value. We say, and we 
let pupils say, that a passage is beautiful because the sounds are 
beautiful; whereas the fundamental value is the expressiveness or 
suggestiveness of the sounds. If the sounds are not appropriate, if 
they do not contribute to the chief effect, whether they are beau- 
tiful in themselves or not, they are not artistic. 

The power of suggestion seems to involve imagination, a quality 
more subtle than the mere power of visualizing. Objects and words 
must stir in us more than their bare meaning, or we live a “color- 
less” life. Indeed, it is perhaps through this nimble, elusive, 
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indefinable power of imagination, more than through any other 
means, that we have the kind of life that we value. All real litera- 
ture is imaginative, inasmuch as it uses constantly the power of 
suggestion. And all real literature, the speech and the essay as 
well as the poem or the story, has the power of enriching through 
imagination the lives of our pupils. 

The principles of variety, of comparison and contrast, of the 
humor of incongruity, of symmetry, of rhythm, as well as the laws 
of unity, coherence, emphasis, economy, suggestion, and concrete- 
ness, can easily be illustrated from one or more of the other arts. 
But these are more than mere illustrations; they are actual coun- 
terparts. And, in occasionally calling attention to them, we are 
not only building up the pupil’s power of discrimination in his own 
writing, and his taste in literature, but his appreciation of other 
arts as well. We do not need to teach him the science of aesthetics, 
but we do need to give him a broader and deeper view of art than 
he is apparently gaining at present. 

There is opportunity everywhere in the high-school course for 
some work of this sort. If one principle could in a measure be 
taught in each term, we should do well. It is, I imagine, not until 
college days are half over that young people begin to think of 
composition as one of the arts, and begin to grasp the principles 
of all art. But even the child of fourteen can easily grasp the idea, 
for instance, of the sounds of words as one of the means of expres- 
sion; indeed, it is in teaching the Twice-Told Tales, and a few of 
the early English ballads to a first-year class, and in watching for 
results in their own writing, that I have found perhaps the greatest 
satisfaction along this line. 

Needless to say, however, weaving into our teaching of composi- 
tion and literature a few of the principles of art in general should not 
be expected to produce immediate and remarkable results in the 
style or in the literary appreciation of our high-school pupils. 
Rather, the objects to be attained are those toward which all our 
teaching aims, and which must always be largely a matter of faith— 
a feeling of the value of life, and the power of expressing that 
appreciation in look and in word and in deed, for the enrichment 
of others as well as ourselves. 





























THE HAT BOX IN LITERATURE 


MARTHA E. CLAY 
Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


From the abstract to the concrete, from the far-away to the 
near, from the Indian to the grocer, is the latest tendency in educa- 
tion. Where lately the kindergarten was decked with wigwams 
and gorgeous with the red, yellow, and purple combinations of 
Indian art, it is now adorned with paper autos, hat shops, 
kitchens, and meat markets. In short, everything needed for 
modern life may there be found as surely as in a Larkin soap 
catalogue. This theory of the “adjustment of a child to his 
environment” is gradually being supplanted by a higher idea, 
“the adjustment of the child +o an ideal environment’’; but both 
theories emphasize the value of environmental education; both 
employ as a means vivid concreteness. 

This desire for concreteness found expression in the high school 
long ago, in the teaching of mathematics and science, with the 
appearance of the cardboard cube and the agile angleworm; but 
literature has not been concrete. Its daggers have been air- 
drawn. English teachers have attempted to visualize for their 
pupils scenes from great pieces of literature: the lists in Jvanhoe, 
Cedric’s hall, Arthur’s court, a mede hall, and especially scenes 
from Shakespeare. Floor plans drawn on the blackboard have 
clarified the story, but they have been at best inadequate make- 
shifts to a child living in a three-dimension world. 

One of the first attempts at concrete representation in teaching 
the drama may be seen in Brander Matthews’ dramatic museum 
at Columbia, where there are representations of stages from earliest 
times to the present. Any teacher of the drama can see at a glance 
how very far this collection surpasses any outline drawings, or 
even fine pictures, in teaching the form, color, position, and atmos- 
phere of a stage setting. But these settings at Columbia, marvel- 
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ously worked out with tiny clocks on the walls and wooden 
furniture actually upholstered, are the work of young men who are 
almost professionals in the art of drama and in stagecraft. Achieve- 
ments such as those of Dr. Matthews’ students are impossible 
to high-school boys and girls. Even were it possible to imitate 
them in some rude way, the time consumed in making them would 
be too great for the usual high-school course, where many classics 
are studied in one semester. 

Filled with new ideals gained in a summer’s study at Columbia, 
I came home wishing I could make literature more concrete and 
vivid. I knew how Cinderella felt sitting in her ashes and wishing 
for what the college sister had. Straightway the fairy godmother 
took me to a kindergarten and a hat box, after the fashion of fairy 
godmothers since the time when Cinderella wanted a coach and had 
nothing but a pumpkin. The kindergarten had up to that date 
made everything imaginable out of a hat box except stage settings. 
There it had pointed a way for the high school. 

The hat box chosen for our first stage was fourteen by fourteen 
by ten, and has proved large enough to serve for the representation 
of scenes from English literature, from Hrothgar’s mede hall to 
Macbeth’s court. On this little stage Beowulf has slain his 
Grendel, and Moses in the miracle play has overthrown the golden 
calf. The hat box is peculiarly fitted for the representation of any 
scene because of its high walls and its roominess. 

The construction of the mede hall was as simple as any of the 
things that were attempted. After some search a ground plan of 
the mede hall was found in the translation of Beowulf by J. R. C. 
Hall. The front of the box was cut down so that it lay flat. In 
the center of the back wall a wall was drawn; charcoal divided the 
floor into irregular spaces to represent stone; a fire of paper logs was 
laid in the center of the hall; wide platforms on which benches 
were set—all made by the kindergarten method in which no paste 
is used—were placed along the sides of the room; a few rather 
impressionistic tin-foil shields were hung on the walls: the hat box 
was transformed into a mede hall. The boys made saw horses 
of brown paper and brown-paper planks to lay on them to represent 
the old Anglo-Saxon “board,” and the girls painted and mounted 
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on half-inch wooden blocks, so that they would stand securely, 
paper-doll Anglo-Saxons, Beowulf among them. 

After all of us working together had accomplished this with 
sustained interest, we attempted a pageant cart, at least the stage 
of it. The scenery for this was copied from the representation of a 
stage setting of this kind in Caffin’s Appreciation of the Drama. 
This time the boys and girls used a suit box in order that the priest’s 
house, the ship, and heaven and hell might be given a satisfactory 
space. Some in the class drew the gates, towers, and other scenery; 
some more talented pupils drew the various Bible characters. 
Everyone did something. Those who were like their teacher in 
lack of talent for drawing made fences to put between the buildings. 
A study of fifteenth-century costumes was made in connection 
with this stage setting, as someone discovered that actors of that 
time dressed in the styles of their own period. One boy drew 
his figure of Daniel for his lions’ den with black gloves on, as he 
had found in some sourcebook—which it must be confessed his 
teacher could never find—that actors wore gloves. In connection 
with the study of the growth of the miracle play, groups of pupils 
arranged scenes from the Old Testament—Abraham and Isaac, 
Moses and the golden calf, Ruth and Naomi, etc.; and one 
from each group told the story of a single scene. No attempt 
was made to put in the interpolations of the fifteenth-century 
authors, but the boys and girls tried to bring out the dramatic 
qualities of the stories; and their teacher felt that they gained 
a familiarity with the Bible stories which they had previously 
lacked. 

Next came the most interesting work of the course, the arrange- 
ment of scenes from Macbeth. We decided that these scenes 
should not attempt to reproduce the theater as it was in Shake- 
speare’s day, but rather to imitate the new art of the drama, in 
which effects instead of exact representation are aimed at. We 
looked over books on the modern art of the theater by Gordon 
Craig, Hiram Moderwell, and Sheldon Cheney for suggestions for 
scenes suitable for use in Macbeth. We chose scenes from the 
Wagner operas, scenes from Everyman—all sorts and kinds of 
scenes that gave the suggestion we wanted to convey. 
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We constructed three scenes only. The first was a witch scene, 
in which the two boy-designers tried to express the idea that the 
witches were “bubbles of the earth.”” The color scheme was 
brown. Great brown rocks made the flat background; a brown 
caldron streaked with red, and brown witches, stood in the fore- 
ground. These witches were drawn to look as much like tree 
trunks as possible. Brown maline stretched across the front of 
the hat box softened the scene and harmonized it. 

Another scene represented was the coming of Duncan to 
Macbeth’s castle. The girls decided to have a gate in a gray stone 
wall for the background; and so anxious were they to give a stony 
effect, that they painted it stone by stone and pasted it upon the 
background one stone ata time. This made a rough surface. Two 
wings of the same material were placed at each side of the gate 
and black ones, slightly wider, placed behind them. These gave 
a feeling of cold and chill. 

Flat white pillars rising against a black background into pointed 
arches gave an effect of brooding mystery to the next scene, a 
representation of the banquet hall in Macbeth’s castle. For 
furniture there were the table, the benches, and the throne. We 
studied the scene and determined from it as far as possible the best 
place for each piece of furniture. 

The sleep-walking scene was modeled after the idea of some 
German designer, who planned the scene with a lovely curving 
staircase sweeping down into a dark hall. Our designer put a 
glaring white door at the head of the stairs, perhaps to give the 
feeling that a door was being opened from concealment to discovery. 
The stairs were gray, the background pitchy black; Lady Macbeth 
in white stood out in the dark room. 

The fairy tales leave Cinderella, with her wishes all granted, 
living “happily ever after.”” But modern writers are inclined to say 
that Cinderella kept right on wishing and wishing. And it is so 
with this Cinderella. Her wish for an easily constructed stage 
the hat box has satisfied. Now she wishes for some magic. wand 
which will make the love of what is finest in dramatic writing so 
strong an expulsive power that plays base and vile, vulgar and 
tawdry,may play to empty houses and not to “standing-room only.” 








































THE EMOTIONAL ELEMENT IN 
CLASSICS 


OUR HIGH-SCHOOL 





BERTHA EVANS WARD 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The subject of the emotional element in high-school classics is 
one about which many words have been spoken and written. Most 
teachers’ institutes of the past have, in one paper at least, invited 
us to soar with the writer into the nebulous realm of aesthetic 
appreciation, where we winged our way from one misty cloud to 
another, only to come to earth with a sudden jar when we realized 
that the speaker had taken his seat, leaving us little wiser from our 
airy voyaging. I wish, therefore, to state at the outset that in 
this paper I am inviting no one to soar with me. Setting aside 
any such lofty ambition, I shall attempt merely to clarify the results 
of my reading and thinking upon this subject, and to report, 
wherever possible, actual experiences in utilizing the emotional 
element in our high-school classics. 

The hypothesis upon which I shall base my discussion is that 
the emotional activities are normally exercised in conjunction with 
the intellectual. 

This position I found clearly stated for me by MacPherson in 
his book on the Study of English Literature. He says: 


It is sometimes said that the exercise of the intellectual faculties is likely 
to destroy emotion and kill esthetic pleasure. But this is not so. So far from 
this being the case, an essential condition of esthetic satisfaction is intellectual 
comprehension of the object which gives pleasure. The imagination and 
feelings are trained, not directly—from the nature of the case such direct train- 
ing would seem to be impossible—but indirectly through the intellect, and no 
subject is so well adapted as is literature to the task of so training them, because 
there is no other subject in which the qualities of imagination and feeling are 
so predominant or where they are so closely interwoven with the intellectual 
fibre of the matter taught. 
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Let us see also how the psychologist views the matter. Yerkes 
in his Introduction to Psychology says: 

Yet there is not as great a difference in complexity of structure [between 
the emotional and intellectual faculties] as is often supposed; rather the differ- 
ence consists in the vividness of the affective elements. We call an experience, 
a perception, an idea, or a memory when the intellectual or cognitive aspect 
is predominant, and the same general experience we call a feeling or emotion 
when the affective aspect is predominant. 


It seems, therefore, that we are justified in emphasizing at the 
beginning the interdependence of these faculties, since by so doing 
we suggest the distinction between real emotional content and 
sentimental gush, and by exalting the emotional faculties to a posi- 
tion of equal importance with the intellectual we claim for our 
discussion more serious consideration. 

The emotions which the high-school classics should arouse or 
foster are for the most part of a pleasureable nature, even the feel- 
ings of indignation or disgust which certain situations call forth 
being so classed when they are normally exercised toward a worthy 
end. Nor is this healthful enjoyment to be attained without 
proper motivation of the work and the consequent interest of pupil 
and teacher. But even should we change the subject to read, 
““What Do Our Pupils Enjoy Most in Literature ?”’ or “‘What Are 
the Elements of Interest in the High-School Classics ?”’ we should 
still find ourselves with a subject too broad for detailed study. 
I shall therefore limit myself to three phases of the subject: the 
emotional appeal of some representative poems, the use of humor 
of a healthful emotional reaction, and the study of the drama as an 
exciting force as well as an outlet for the emotions. 


I 


The appeal to the emotions through poetry is chiefly sensuous, 
not only in the use of rhyme, rhythm, and beautiful language, but 
in content and suggestion as well. Miss Gordon says of this: 
“But though language does not literally give the sensuous object 
which it represents, yet artistic language may suggest it with 
peculiar vividness, and thus make some approach to the intensity 
of the actual sensuous impression. The opportunities for direct 
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sensuous effect in language lie in the varieties of rhythm and in 
intrinsic beauty of sound.’ 

Most of us when children have memorized poetry which we 
liked simply because of the sound of the words and the rhythm 
of the lines. Such an experience in my own life was my first 
acquaintance with “‘The Lady of Shalott.” I shall never forget 
the delight I felt in the lines: 

By the margin, willow-veiled, 
Slide the heavy barges trailed 
By slow horses; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed, 
Skimming down to Camelot. 


I knew nothing of Tennyson, had not read the Arthur stories, 
and am not sure that I knew what a shallop was, but the swing 
of the lines, the insistent rhythm of the long, slow words stirred 
me deeply. It is just this sensuous appeal, this vivid enjoyment of 
mere sound and rhyme and rhythm, that we ought to strive to give 
our pupils through the medium of poetry. 

This is something which we cannot teach by rule nor in any 
set place in the curriculum, for we can never tell just when the 
individual pupil’s emotional state will respond to the aesthetic 
stimulus, but, if we hold this ideal before us during the four years, 
we may be reasonably sure that at one time or another most pupils 
will enter into their heritage of enjoyment. 

“Sohrab and Rustum,”’ for example, is rich in passages which 
appeal to the aesthetic sense. Almost every child appreciates the 
beauty of the opening lines, the dim morning scene as “the fog rose 
out of the Oxus stream,” and can readily be lead to contrast them 


with the lines: ' 
. but then the gloom 


Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, 
And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the horse 
Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful cry. 


But not all appreciate so quickly the suggestiveness of the line 
“‘and the majestic river floated on.” However, if the spirit of 
fatalism which the poem breathes and the analogy between natural 


* Esthetics, p. 244. 
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phenomena and the stress of human passion have been realized—if, 
in short, intellectual appreciation has been properly aroused— 
only the more phlegmatic pupils will fail to feel the imaginative 
suggestions of the last eighteen lines. 

There are two aids to the understanding and enjoyment of 
rhythm and meter which none of us can afford to neglect. The 
first of these, the writing of verse by pupils, I have found of great 
value. After making even feeble poetic attempts the pupils return 
to the reading of verse with renewed enjoyment, even if it is with 
the spirit of one who says, “‘ What I aspired to be and was not, com- 
forts me.”” However, I hesitate to assign the writing of verse as 
a required exercise, but rather accept it gratefully as a labor of love, 
and place in the way of pupils the most insidious temptations to 
make the trial. Some of the best efforts which I have seen in this 
direction have come from first-year pupils after reading the Odys- 
sey, and from third-year pupils who were studying Burns and other 
lyric poets. 

Another means of sensuous enjoyment, which is not often 
employed as it should be, is the use of music in connection with 
our literature. Much of our poetry was written to be sung, and 
yet many of our pupils go through high school without ever having 
given normal expression to such verse. In our high school some of 
us, realizing the possibilities in this direction, have been attempting, 
whenever possible, to have the songs sung. Last year we pur- 
chased a book of Shakespeare’s songs set to music for medium 
voices, and when we gave an As You Like It party, the songs 
between the scenes formed a chief part of the entertainment. 
The boat song in The Lady of the Lake is stirring and martial and 
appeals especially to boys. In dramatizing part of this poem we 
used this song and also the ‘‘Ave Maria,” which was sung behind 
the scenes while Roderick Dhu paced the mountain side and 
expressed his emotions in pantomime. During an afternoon with 
Burns given by a third-year class last spring the singing of a num- 
ber of his songs contributed much to the real feeling that was shown 
by the audience. The recent purchase of a victrola for the English 
department of our high school will make possible a more general 
use of music in the classroom. 
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What I have said in the preceding paragraphs might be summed 
up in one general principle: Let any given piece of literature be 
interpreted in the spirit in which it was conceived and written; 
if its prevailing tone Fe lyric, let the pupil give expressions to it in 
what seems at the time the most fitting manner, whether that be 
through reading aloud, singing, or trying to produce for himself 
like effects of rhyme, rhythm, and meter. This principle we may 
apply also to the treatment of the humorous element in our high- 
school literature. 

II 

The regulative function of humor is a sort of catharsis of the 
emotions, if I may borrow from Aristotle. It matters not for our 
purpose whether the emotion of humorous enjoyment arises from 
a sense of superiority, as some claim, or what not. That discussion 
belongs to the realm of aesthetics. But what does concern us as 
teachers is the fact that the sense of humor will inevitably find 
some outlet in the pupil’s life, and that, if we choose what that 
outlet shall be, we are utilizing a healthtii and purifying emotional 
experience. One reason that we have not used this force more 
judiciously is that we have as teachers been too bound down by 
tradition. We have feared to laugh too often lest we lose some of 
that dignity which is a prime attribute of our profession. How- 
ever, we are breaking through the bounds of pedagogical conven- 
tion and learning that we can teach our pupils to enjoy only by 
enjoying ourselves. 

The appreciation of humor is an essentially social emotion. 
Nothing so quickly establishes a sympathetic spirit or so effectively 
paves the way for co-operation between pupils and teachers as does 
the enjoyment together of some bit of fun. However, the child’s 
sense of humor does not, Minerva-like, spring forth fully grown. 
It must and should be trained, and trained with care and dis- 
crimination, since it is to be the escape-valve for many of the baser 
emotions which would otherwise poison the child’s spiritual atmos- 
phere, and in thus developing and directing his enjoyment of 
humor we are training him for good citizenship just as truly as if 
we were teaching him not to steal or trespass upon his neighbor’s 
rights. 
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Since the child’s sense of humor is something to be developed, 
we must remember that the mere reading of humorous passages is 
not always enough. Few first-year pupils appreciate at first read- 
ing the lines of Irving, “I was anxious to see the great men of 
Europe; for I had read in the works of various philosophers that 
all animals degenerated in America, and man among the number,” 
and yet they thoroughly enjoy it and refer to it again and again 
when once they have realized it with the proper historical back- 
ground. A piece of literature in which the predominant tone is 
humorous should be interpreted in that spirit throughout. [If it is 
a play such as A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which the humor 
depends largely upon the action, then let it be acted. A boy said 
to me last year: ‘‘ We never knew how funny A Midsummer Night's 
Dream was until we began to act it.” If it is a series of sketches 
such as the De Coverley Papers or Irving’s Sketch Book, let the spirit 
of the pupils during the whole period of study be one of humorous 
but never biting criticism of each other and of life about them. If 
it is such a play as As You Like Jt, in which the humor is largely 
found in the clever repartee of the various characters, let us see 
that these characters are realized as Shakespeare intended them to 
be, that the situations which call forth the humor are clearly under- 
stood, and, finally, that frequent opportunities are given for quoting 
and enjoying the clever sayings. 

Delight in the use of quotations I have found a valuable asset. 
Especially do the pupils enjoy taking a quotation out of its setting 
and making it apply to themselves or the life about them. Because 
of this I give every year a number of written and oral exercises 
which have as their avowed purpose nothing more formidable than 
“just for fun.” Such an exercise was the set of questions which 
follow. In themselves they had little value except as they sent 
the pupils to the books in the spirit of quip and jest which is so 
essential an element of the play As You Like It. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN YOUTH AT HUGHES 


Find quotations from As You Like It suitable to the following situations: 
1. A Hughes boy addressing his teacher before examinations: “‘Tomorrow, 
sir, I wrestle for my credit.” 
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2. You make only 70 per cent on examination while your chum makes 
go per cent: “I will forget the condition of my estate, to rejoice in yours.” 

3. When everything goes wrong: “O, how full of briers is this working- 
day world.” 

4. When someone suspects you wrongfully: “‘Yet your mistrust cannot 
make me a traitor.” 

5. When you find yourself without acquaintances in the detention room: 
“Thus misery doth part the flux of company.” 

6. When you see a girl take out her vanity box and look within it: “If 
ladies be but young and fair, they have the gift to know it.” 

7. When your neighbor talks too much: “I prithee, cry holla to thy tongue, 
it curvets unseasonably.”’ 

8. When you see a boy who knows it all: ‘‘The fool doth think himself 
to be wise, but the wise man knows himself to be a fool.” 

9g. When you are in love: “‘Cupid have mercy.” “We that are true 
lovers run into strange capers.” 

1o. When you see a boy weep: ‘‘Have the grace to consider that tears 
do not become a man.” 

11. When the conductor on a crowded car refuses to stop for you: “‘Sweep 
on, you fat and greasy citizens; ’tis just the fashion.” 

(Twenty questions such as the above were given.) 

Quotation contests, either interclass or in response to a chal- 
lenge from one class to another, inspired the majority of the pupils 
to learn between thirty and forty quotations. Interclass enter- 
tainments given after finishing a book called for invitations 
and replies in which quotations from the author studied were 
used as cleverly as the combined ingenuity of the class could 
suggest. 

In one set of written exercises given after studying A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream I tried definitely to encourage discrimination in the 
enjoyment of humor. The class discussion of Puck’s pranks led 
up to the subject of the idea of what is funny as suggested by the 
ordinary picture show. In short order we had from the class a 
vivid picture of a typical movie scene, in which the husband, late 
for breakfast and consequently irritable, attempts to break a plate 
over his wife’s head, avoids her angry blows, falls downstairs, 
mounts a bicycle at the front door, and speeds down the street, 
leaving behind a wake of overturned objects, gesticulating females, 
and angry policemen. I then assigned the following list of sub- 
jects, asking the pupils, all of whom were boys, to choose one, and 
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suggesting that there was a possibility of overdoing the comic 
element in real picture-show style. 


SUBJECTS FOR Humorous THEMES AFTER STUDYING 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
. When Puck Came to Hughes. 
. How Puck Punished a Conceited Boy. 
. When Puck Took Lunch with Us. 
. How Puck Made Me Late for School. 
. When Puck Studied English. 


wnt &@ ®B H 


Of the twenty-four stories handed in only two offended on 
this score and these were picked out by the class at once and 
unfavorably criticized. One in which Puck threw ink bottles 
across the room and behaved like a young rowdy was met with such 
shouts of derision that the writer sat down crestfallen. The other 
was, so the class said, good at the beginning but too much like 
a picture show at the end. Three of the twenty-four were written 
in verse, this being suggested possibly by the fact that we had read 
a number of Puck’s pranks in ballad form. 


Ill 


The third of the seemingly arbitrary divisions of my subject, 
the study of the drama in its relation to the emotional life, has been 
partially treated under each of the preceding topics. The drama, 
whether written in prose or in verse, is highly emotional—as a 
representation of life it must be so—and a large part of its emo- 
tional appeal is sensuous in its nature. Miss Gordon, speaking of 
the enjoyment of tragedy, says: “The dramatic art makes a sen- 
suous appeal which is uncommonly vivid and complete. It not 
merely appeals to instinct through light color and animated move- 
ment but it combines much of the beauty of pictorial composition 
with that of the spoken words and sometimes with the beauty of 
music.” 

We note also that in discussing the humorous element in the 
high-school classics we have drawn largely upon Shakespeare’s 
comedies for illustrations. 

There is, however, another phase of the drama which we have 
not yet touched upon—the opportunity which it gives to see 
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human nature in action, to realize emotionally life-experiences 
which we have never known and may never know in reality. This 
function of the drama we might call realization—realization of 
action, of character, of ideals. 

The prime object in teaching the drama is, of course, the first 
of these. We have to remember that “the play’s the thing,” and 
not etymology, nor rhetoric, nor the history of literature. We cannot 
always have our pupils act a play, but I am convinced that we 
sometimes stress too much the limitation of classroom and schedule. 
President Eliot in an article in Education for June, 1911, says: 
“We must place more reliance in teaching English and English 
literature on the things that awaken emotion, stimulate interest, 
prove to be enjoyable, and result in giving the children some power 
of entertaining other people, of giving enjoyment.” 

Now all the good things which President Eliot holds before us 
we may get through the child’s instinctive fondness for acting. 
We need not strive for a finished product; indeed a finished product 
might warn us to halt and consider since that must almost inevit- 
ably mean the sacrificing of the many to the training of the few. 
The more pupils we can get to the front to read or speak the lines 
in conjunction with others, the more we are realizing our ideal of 
individual development. Allan Abbott in an excellent article 
on high-school dramatics says: “I have often seen a boy under the 
influence of dramatics come out of his shell and reveal unsuspected 
traits of character—self-confidence, command, etc.” 

I myself have had similar experiences. Two years ago I gave 
in co-operation with another teacher some scenes from The Lady 
of the Lake. Our classes were not composed of brilliant pupils, nor 
were the best chosen for the parts. Judged by all the rules of 
dramatic art, the performance was very crude, but both of us felt 
well repaid for the hours of extra work we had put in. We had 
brought forward pupils of mediocre talent who might otherwise 
have been passed over in the school exercises for which only the 
best were chosen; we had seen these pupils improve notably in the 
interpretation of their parts, and had felt that the classes had a 
more vivid realization of the action of the poem than the same 
hours of study could possibly have given. Miss Gordon has so 
well expressed the value of the drama as a realization of life that 
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I quote from her again: ‘The final value of comedy is that it too, 
like tragedy, discovers to us problems and situations, and this 
enriches our imagery of life. When we have seen these things on 
the stage we are able afterwards to see them in the world about us 
(some of them, that is) and to catch the dramatic element in our 
daily experiences.” 

The discovery of these ideal problems and situations involves 
also an understanding of the ideal people who are to meet or solve 
them, in other words, a realization of character. Pupils of high- 
school age are in the transition stage, between the period when 
they payed at “being” Buffalo Bill, or King Arthur, or Robinson 
Crusoe, and that later stage of mental development which Pro- 
fessor Thorndyke calls enjoyment of “contemplative play.” 
“The boy makes the hero’s words his words,” Professor Thorn- 
dyke says, ‘‘the hero’s acts his acts, and lets the rest of the book be 
a stage for his adventures, and thus assimilates the new form of 
mental play to the old form in which he himself did actually run 
and fight and conquer.” 

Every boy at some time enjoyed the old form of mental play, 
and it rests largely with us, the English teachers, to see that he 
comes to enjoy the new form as well. 

Vitalized character-study is one step in this direction. The 
following examination question, ‘‘Name three characteristics of 
Brutus and illustrate each by an incident from the play,” however 
valuable it may be as a formal exercise, would not in my opinion 
be an example of such study. Labeling Brutus with abstract 
nouns is not entering into his inner life and feeling with him the 
conflict of emotions which tore his soul. How she is to get this 
vivid feeling for character is the individual teacher’s problem, the 
answer to which is determined by her own personality. 

One of my colleagues tested the result of her character-study 
in Julius Caesar by the following question: “If three men with 
characteristics of Brutus, Cassius, and Caesar respectively were 
running for the same office, for which would you vote? Speak to 
the class, advocating the candidacy of the man of your choice, 
stating why you would not vote for the other two.” The speeches 
consumed two class periods, and the final results, obtained from 
a point score kept on the board, found Cassius out of the running, 
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Caesar ahead, and Brutus a close second with many devoted, if 
disappointed, followers. 

What we want is to make the characters stand out in relief, 
and any exercise that makes the pupil realize them in a new way 
or with a different setting tends toward that result. Such exer- 
cises as writing Touchstone’s account of his meeting with Jacques, 
or the seven ages of man as Duke Senior would have told it, will, 
as I have found, interest a class and direct their attention to both 
characters in a new way. The two themes which I reproduce 
represent the sort of exercises which I like to substitute for a more 
formal character sketch. 


TOUCHSTONE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS MEETING WITH JACQUES 


[He speaks to Rosalind.] 

Touchstone: Ho, Ganymede, hither! List to friend Touchstone, fair page 
of Jove. By’r lakin, these woods be bewitched, for in them dwell outlaws and 
shepherds and love-lorn swains, and this day I did even meet a wise man. It 
happened thus. As I lay along a loud-babbling brook, I heard a voice from 
heaven saying surlily. ‘Good morrow, fool,’’ and I rose. Thereupon I did 
behold a man of downcast face whose look must turn honey to vinegar. Thou 
couldst tell it by thine eyes alone. And yet he had a scholar’s look withal, 
and was very wise no doubt. But misery doth always love company. There- 
fore I did put on troubled looks, and since by the feeling in my bones I knew 
that this man would doubt aught that I might say, I did speak what could 
not be gain said. For having pulled forth my dial I spake after this fashion: 


“Tt is ten o’clock. 
This we may see,’’ quoth I, ‘‘how the world wags. 
’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more ’twill be eleven; 
And so from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 


When he did hear me moral thus, he straightway began to laugh, and 
laughing wept like any fool who, having drowned himself in his cups, would 
fain die a nobler death than is his. Beshrew me, I fear that I have spoilt the 
poor humor of the gloomiest man that e’er I set mine eyes upon. 


AN ELIZABETHAN STAGE MANAGER ADDRESSES AN ACTOR WHO WISHES TO 
Pray WILLIAM IN As You Like It. 


Well, sirrah, would you play William? And in that attire? Nay marry, 
the yoemen would hurl many unsavory missiles upon thy pate. Venture not 
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upon that air of swashbuckling bravado, which is suitable for the character 
of a courtier or soldier, but not for that of an ignorant country bumpkin 
which you must assume. Rather shuffle about in a shamefaced manner, as if 
well aware that your excuse for existence is indeed very slim. Hang you head, 
and minutely examine your shoes at frequent intervals. Ah, that is well 
done. But fellow, foolish fellow, what depends from thy face? Thy face! 
To be sure a beard—mine eyes are yet serviceable—but what manner of beard ? 
The latest French cut, one which our fine gentlemen are now developing. Is 
that the beard which William, one who has never seen, not perhaps even heard 
of France or court life, is that the beard, I repeat, which he will display? Nay! 
Speedily hie you to the man of properties, and secure a thin, straggling beard, 
of light yellow, one which has ne’er experienced the shears, yet withal short, 
for it requires a man of power to grow a great beard. Forget not to smear 
large quantities of mud, good brown mud, upon thy boots, and also scatter 
the same judiciously about thy doublet and hose. And now art thou a true 
country fool, and may’st look any man in the face. But haste you, even now 
the call-boy bellows. 


With character realization comes also the understanding of 
the ideals for which the characters stand. So much has been 
written on the sub ect of literature as an agent in developing high 
ideals that I shall only quote from Professor Tuft’s article on 
“The Teaching of Ideals.” 


The imagination in both its scientific and its artistic use helps build new 
realms of thought and action. If human progress means constantly changing 
the meager world of past limitations and past habit for a freer and more ade- 
quate life, then the vision of the artist and the scientist may work together. 
The world which they build is more real because it is the world that is to be. 
Great characters have been citizens of such a world, and to bring a girl or boy 
to know them means an introduction into the world of larger horizon, of finer 
perceptions, or working ideals. 


Such a statement of our ultimate aim in teaching literature 
is a proper conclusion of any study of the emotional element in our 
classics, for whether we teach pupils to appreciate the sensuous 
beauty of a poem by Keats or to laugh joyously without touch of 
malice or scorn, or to enter through Shakespeare into the life- 
experiences of the world’s greatest characters, it is into this ideal 
world of nobler emotions and deeper life that we are seeking to 
lead them. 








“FUNCTIONAL” TESTS 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College 


In connection with the University of Chicago Conference with 
Secondary Schools last fall an attempt was made to determine the 
values which teachers of English see in their subject-matter. Upon 
the supposition that teachers base their examinations upon those 
parts of their courses which they think most important, I surveyed 
175 sets of examination questions contributed by 50 teachers in 18 
schools. The results were thought-provoking. 

The first disquieting fact to come to light was that in 48 of the 
final examinations upon combined composition-literature courses 
there were no questions upon composition, not even any indication 
that the composition would be directly considered in the grading. 
More than 25 per cent of the composition-literature teachers have 
no thought of composition upon examination day! Granted that 
some may have felt that they already knew their pupils’ ability in 
composition, and that others may, without explicit warning to the 
pupils, have given composition some weight in the grading, it is 
without doubt true that many failed to think of composition when 
they were preparing their examination questions because they had 
given it little or no attention during the semester. All this we have 
long suspected; it is so natural. Because the literature work 
involves fewer papers for the teachers to mark; because, with most 
teachers, pupils prefer the study of literature to the more strenuous 
undertaking of making their thinking definite and their expression 
clear; because most of those who specialize in English during their 
collegiate study are temperamentally inclined to the emotional 
literature ‘rather than to the matter-of-fact composition, the 
greater part of the time and energy of a combined composition- 
literature course is almost certain to be devoted to the literature. 
Such neglect has, from the start, been one of the charges of ihe 
complainant in the case of Composition v. Literature, separate main- 
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tenance, now on trial in the court of professional opinion. This 
little investigation merely corroborates the testimony in favor of 
the plaintiff already given by principals and supervisors. 

So much for the domestic relations of composition and literature. 
It is to another, fresher issue raised by the survey of the questions 
that I wish to direct attention. 

Fully one-half of all the questions upon composition were con- 
cerned with such matters of theory as grammatical definitions, 
rhetorical rules, and the derivation of words. In grammar less than 
half of the questions called for applications of grammatical knowl- 
edge, even if the analysis of sentences be considered an application. 
Much less than half, then, of these grammar questions tested the 
pupil’s power to choose the right construction or inflectional form in 
any instance, or so to apply his grammatical knowledge as to secure 
variety or vigor of sentence-structure. These questions did not at 
all suggest functional grammar. One may infer that the old gram- 
mar of definition and classification still holds sway in the majority 
of classrooms or that our technique of examinations is capable of 
improvement. 

The grammar situation was paralleled in other phases of 
composition-teaching. Demands for the statement of rhetorical rules 
were quite as numerous as were opportunities to apply those rules, 
and the applications actually required consisted chiefly of the cor- 
rection of sentences lacking unity or coherence. Social letters were, 
perhaps justifiably, entirely ignored by all the question-makers. 
Only 11 business letters were called for, 5 of these in two papers 
prepared by the same teacher of business English. In punctuation 
and spelling there was perhaps twice as much demand for ability 
to apply the rules as for ability to state them. 

High-school teachers—I among them—have found fault with 
the college examiners for giving narrow memory tests and so com- 
pelling a narrow, grinding preparation in the secondary schools. 
On the showing of this small, though probably typical, collection 
of examination questions, it would seem that college and high- 
school teachers alike are taking the line of least resistance and fall- 
‘ng into the same rut. Many of the college examiners, indeed, are 
turning from the error of their ways and bringing forth fruits meet 
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for repentance. The high-school instructors will surely not be the 
last to be moved by their own oratory! 

Here is a progressive high-school teacher’s examination given at 
the close of the composition (first) semester of the first year. While 
neither the maker of the questions nor I would be dogmatic about 
the balance between the freely constructive and the more definite, 
mechanical part of the test, the proportions seem about right. Note 
that the applications of the grammar are all made in sentences, 
some of them of the pupils’ own construction. 


EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 1B 


I. Write a paragraph on any one of the following: 
1. A Visit to ———. 

. How to Make ———. 

. My Favorite Magazine. 

. A Picture I Like. 

. My First Night in a Sleeper. 

. Christmas at Our House. 

How I Help at Home. 

. The Girl Whom Nobody Likes. 

. My First Glimpse of the Mountains. 


co ON AN PW Ww 


II. Write a business letter to Longmans, Green, & Company, 91 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, ordering a book called Constructive Exercises in English, and 
written by Maude N. Frank. The price is $1.00. Pretend you are 
writing from home. 


III. Write sentences containing: 
1. The possessive plural of cousin. 
2. The possessive singular of commander-in-chief. 
3. The nominative plural of society. 
4. The possessive of it. 
5. A correct use of myself. 
IV. Fill in the blanks or mark out the wrong form: 
. (Who, whom) did you get your advice from? 
. If anybody doesn’t know what to do, (he, they) should try to find out. 
. I found the book (/aying, lying) on the table. 
. (Do) I noticed it after you had ——— it. 
. (Write) Have you ——— your exercises for tomorrow ? 
. One of the arguments he made to the delegates (was, were) especially 
convincing. 
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t Given by Jessie E. Sherman in the Parker High Schooi, Chicago, January 26, 
1914. 
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7. He stopped (whoever, whomever) he met. 
8. No one had any idea what (Ais, their) fate would be; every student 
from the best to the poorest ——-— in anxious suspense. 


Concerning literature the situation is even more remarkable. It 
is safe to assert that there was not in the whole collection a single 
question which really tested the pupils’ power to understand or 
appreciate literature. Some of them were no doubt given with that 
intention, but, being upon points covered during the class study 
of the literature, they could be answered correctly by anyone whose 
memory was not at fault. To be sure, genuine appreciation, sym- 
pathy with the teacher’s point of view, would assist in the recall of 
the proper interpretation exactly as understanding a geometrical 
proof aids in memorizing it; such appreciation would be helpful, 
but by no means necessary. The real issue is whether the pupil 
has the power to take another piece of literature and study it 
effectively. We cannot, in the brief school period, hope to teach 
English literature to our children, but we may reasonably hope to 
give them a point of view, a power of attack, and a discriminating 
taste which will lead them to a considerable acquaintance with 
literature in later life. Should we not, then, whether we regard 
examinations as tests of the effectiveness of our own instruction or 
as tests of the individual pupil’s abi ity to go on to the next course, 
try to get at his power of understanding and appreciating a new 
selection ? 

In literature, however, this has proved difficult for two reasons: 
(1) On the whole, we have been slow to realize how it might be 
done; to see that the questions should be much of the same kind 
that we ask in the daily class work but applied to new selections. 
(2) When we have seen this, there still remains the difficulty of 
presenting the new selection to the pupils. The teacher must read 
it aloud or have a copy for each pupil, and either alternative pre- 
sents difficulties. 

The test on the “Concord Hymn,” which is presented herewith, 
was actually printed and given simultaneously to a large number. 
If a printing-press had not been available, the mimeograph would 
have been used. Some may object that it seems to be just such a 
development of the poem as would occur in a class study, and that 
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this gives the pupil more help than is consistent with the usual idea 
of a test. Just so; and therein lies its excellence. It tests the 
pupil’s power to do the sort of thing he has been doing, not his 
power to remember what he did, and not his power to study poetry 
unaided. ‘The questions would be fewer and less “leading” in a 
college test. The ninth-grade child who can answer all these ques- 
tions successfully without help has developed no little power to 
understand and assimilate poetry. 


HyMN ON THE FIGHT AT CONCORD! 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept, 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps, 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day the votive* stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem, f 
When, like our sires, t our sons are gone. 


Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft§ we raise to them and thee. 
—R. W. EMERSON 
* votive stone. A stone set up as a tribute or memorial. 
t deed redeem. Keep alive, prevent its being forgotten. 


tsires. Fathers, ancestors. 


§ shaft. Monument. 
STUDIES 


Time, 1 hour 


1. Read the poem carefully. Who is speaking ? 

2. Notice the title of the poem. To what event in American history does 
it refer? 

3. Where is the speaker ? 

4. Who besides the speaker is present ? 


* Prepared by J. F. Hosic for use in an experiment in articulation of high schools 
and elementary schools. Taken by both eighth and ninth grades. 
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5. Sum up in one sentence what the speaker has tried to say. 

6. Tell what the first stanza is about; the second; the third; the fourth. 

7. How does the speaker feel as he recites the lines? Mention some 
occasion when you have had a little of the same feeling. 

&. Pick out and copy several expressions that seem to you forceful. Which 
lines are the best of all ? 

g. It is said that all Americans should know this poem by heart. Give 
reasons for this. 

This one example demonstrates the possibility, and I venture 
to say the desirability, of the power test in literature. Let us carry 
the matter another step and see whether such a test may not be 
made upon prose, either essay or fiction. 

Here we encounter no littie difficulty in presenting our material. 
This obstacle may be surmounted by the use of a selection con- 
tained in some book of which the library possesses a set, or even by 
the purchase of a set in some of the numerous series of five-cent 
classics. If the Latin teacher may have unannotated, uncribbed 
sets of texts to pass out for tests, why should not we also? Indeed, 
a third solution of the difficulty is to omit one of the selections in 
the collection we study with the class, and give the examination 
upon it. Some will have readit? Small matter, for they will have 
read it alone and will, therefore, not have any unfair advantage. 
Besides, should not those who have acquired a taste for this selected 
literature strong enough to lead them through unassigned selections 
receive better grades on that very account ? 

A first-year class which has been studying some collection of 
short stories may have a test something like this: 


ENGLISH 1A 


First read carefully the entire story of ‘The Purloined Letter.” This 
should not take more than 45 minutes. Then answer these questions: 

1. Write in about ten lines a summaty of the action. 

2. Why was the letter important ? 

3. Why did not the prefect find the letter? Illustrate the same principle 
from your own experience in playing games or searching for lost articles. 

4. How did Dupin find the letter? How did he get it ? 

5. Would the story have been as good if the queen had ignored the police 
and called Dupin in at first? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. Make a free-hand sketch of Dupin, Minister D—, or the prefect, or 
diagram the final scene in Minister D—’s room. 
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The same story might have been the basis for an examination 
in technique, but that would not be suitable to ninth-grade boys 
and girls. In the eleventh or twelfth year, after a study of the 
short story as a type, this would be a reasonable test: 


ENGLISH 4B 


Read carefully ‘‘The Night before Thanksgiving.” Books must be put 
away at the end of 30 minutes. 

1. Classify the story. Justify your classification. 

2. Mark the divisions of the three scenes. Characterize the mood of each 
scene. 

3. Use a graph, such as we use in algebra or physiography, to represent 
the rise and fall of Mother Robb’s spirits. 

4. What devices does the author use to reveal Mother Robb’s character 
and feelings? Which are most effective? Do any of them seem artificial ? 

5. Point out the foreshadowings of the end. 


But the novel? That is difficult, one must admit. Yet would 
it not be a reasonably fair test to ask all of the pupils to take the 
same home-reading book during the month or two devoted to novel- 
study in class, and then on report day to give the same sort of 
questions about it that we have asked about the book or books 
studied in class? ‘Though it masquerade as a book report, it may 
still serve all the purposes of a test upon the class work. Where we 
can have but the single recitation period for the test, even the short 
story must be treated similarly, the reading being assigned one day 
and the writing done the next. 

Both in their talk about study and in their actual attack upon 
assignments most of the girls coming into my college classes betray 
the fact that with them study has become synonymous with prepa- 
ration to reproduce the history or the geometry or the story. 
Twelve years of school life have made them adepts in memorizing, 
but many of them are yet novices in thinking, in imaging as they 
read, in catching the author’s feeling and purpose. Ought we not 
to do our best to improve the situation? And isn’t devoting a 
part of each examination to testing our pupils’ power to do the 
sort of thing we have been teaching them to do the surest way of 
breaking down the memory fetish both in our own daily instruction 
and in our pupils’ ideals ? 














THE ROUND TABLE 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT WEEK IN THE NEW HAVEN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Early in March of this year each division (twenty-two in all) of our 
Senior class elected a member to serve on the Committee for Speech 
Improvement Week; and at the first meeting of this committee sub- 
committees were formed: Publicity, Addresses, Posters and Placards, 
and Special Features. 

Then the work began in earnest. Placards bearing our slogan, 
“Speak English,” with additional suggestions for better speech, were 
placed in all home rooms, and the members of the English faculty worked 
up the idea in their classes. Some schoolrooms were lined with posters; 
in others spaces were given to all classes reciting English in the room and 
were decorated in excellent fashion with posters, original poems, quota- 
tions, etc., artistically arranged by the use of crépe paper. Some 
students volunteered to write upon the blackboard in each room a 
fitting quotation, changing it every few days. In other classes students 
wrote letters to other schools, telling of the work that our school was 
doing. 

The city papers published frequent reminders of the coming week, 
all written by high-school students. Original poems, songs, plays, and 
“talks” were features of some of the work. Clever little one-act plays 
were written, showing that it pays—out in the world—to use correct 
English. The talks were upon some one difficulty in speech, as in the 
use of “shall’’ and “will,” and very practical suggestions as to how to 
overcome such difficulties were given. The songs were set to original 
music and sung by members of the class. 

One of the school papers devoted an entire issue to the event, and 
short articles were solicited from members of the Yale faculty and from 
the high-school faculty. These were interspersed with poems, quotations, 
etc., all of which emphasized our object. 

At last the great week arrived, March 27-31. No English lessons 
were assigned for this week, for we felt that the wild enthusiasm which 
prevailed and the work which every student was doing were of more 
value. 
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Monday morning a ten-foot placard appeared in the hall opposite 
the main entrance, bearing the program for the day; this was changed 
every day during the week. 

On Monday and Tuesday the English classes passed to the 
assembly hall, period by period, and were given drill in enunciation 
and pronunciation, with illustrations by the director of public speak- 
ing. In the English classrooms on these days spelling-matches were 
given. 

On Wednesday the lower classes met in assembly, a Senior presiding, 
and listened to short addresses by Seniors and Juniors, with original 
plays, poems, and songs. Later in the day the upper classes heard 
addresses from distinguished Yale men. In the classrooms on Wednes- 
day pronunciation matches were the great feature. 

On Thursday and Friday the English classes assembled in the school 
hall and gave impromptu speeches, choosing from a list of subjects 
written upon the blackboard. Some really surprising results were 
achieved, while the interest manifested ar.d the decorous behavior were 
very remarkable. In classrooms, sight reading was called for. During 
the week students went, by invitation, to the grammar schools from 
which they graduated and gave brief addresses, plays, etc., upon the 
great question. 

At the end of the week an exhibition of posters was held in the school 
library. Some of these were most original and clever: a yellow card 
quarantined poor English; on a beautifully drawn ship Captain English 
made Slang and his fellows walk the plank; a bellman rang his bell and 
announced “Speech Improvement Week’’; our slogan, “Speak Eng- 
lish,” appeared in acrostic forms, one made from the names of writers 
whose English style is flawless. 

Never, during my experience, has a school responded so enthusi- 
astically to any call, and this zeal raises the question with me as to the 
value of such a movement in all things “English.” Moreover, the 
preparation was of the utmost importance—the “ prevision,” as someone 
remarks concerning the teaching of theme-writing in French schools. 
Teachers and students learned many a lesson during the week, not the 
least of which was the truth of the old saying of Plutarch: “To sing the 
same tune is in everything cloying and offensive; but men are generally 
pleased with variety.” 

SUSAN S. SHERIDAN 

NEw HAvEN HicH ScHOOL 
New HAVEN, Conn. 
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THE HAMILTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Hamilton College Summer School of English, when I visited 
it last August, reminded me not a little, in one essential point, of the 
Conference of Teachers of English at Stratford-on-Avon, in 1914. The 
differences, of course, were many and obvious, not least that of setting, 
though the cluster of college buildings on the high, cool hilltop of central 
New York was almost as beautiful in its way as the red-tiled river village 
of Warwickshire. But the spirit of the two gatherings—and that, after 
all, is the essential matter—was singularly alike, a company of clever 
and earnest men and women, not large—seventy-five to a hundred, I 
suppose, in each case—of varying personality and from a wide range of 
territory, considering together various aspects of English study, without 
pedantry and without affectation. 

It promises well for the future that teachers of English are finding 
places where they may come together in such a way. The Hamilton 
College school should count for a great deal in coming years. It fills 
a need. 

There is a growing demand among teachers for training in the various 
phases of oral English—study of vocal technique, public speaking and 
argumentation, dramatics—as well as of literature considered with refer- 
ence to oral expression, and the related branches of psychology. A 
reasonable mastery of these matters forms an essential part of the per- 
sonal culture without which no teacher of English can do his best work. 

Such study is carried on better in a special institution, if the quality 
of the instruction is good, than in the ordinary summer school with its 
multiplicity of interests. These subjects—voice training, oral compo- 
sition, dramatics—help one another. The best results come, I am sure, 
where classes are not too large for every student to receive personal 
attention, and where students and instructors can associate together 
all day long, in a sort of family relation. The family must not be too 
small, however, nor the teachers too few nor too much alike. And since, 
with this important matter of expression there is always the lurking 
danger of dilettantism, it is well when the work can be carried on in 
regular college surroundings, with their background of dignity and 
scholarship. 

I was impressed in the Hamilton classrooms—as at the Stratford 
Conference—by the combination of intellectual seriousness with a direct 
simplicity of manner. Professor Redmond’s courses in public speaking 
utilized deftly the widely varying personal experiences of his students. 
Miss Grandy’s work in oral composition was easily the best I have seen 
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in this new subject. Professor Heydrick’s courses in literature, Miss 
Hilliard’s in classroom dramatization, most of all Professor Lewis’ in the 
peculiarly difficult subject of vocal technique, were noteworthy for their 
tranquil efficiency. It was not a nervous atmosphere. The students, 
I could see, had to work hard; they were learning, however, not the 
subject merely, but also how to teach it. 

Summer schools of this sort will develop, I hope, in more than one 
American college. There is room for many of them. One may ques- 
tion, though, whether many will be able to reproduce the peculiar ad- 
vantages of Hamilton College, with its long tradition of interest in oral 
English. I should like, for my own part, to see the Hamilton course 
somewhat broadened, to see more emphasis on the dramatic work, with 
some study of dancing and rhythm, the addition of courses in contem- 
porary literature, and more of the interesting work in psychology. But 
the location is not easily to be paralleled for healthfulness and charm, 
the equipment, though that of a small college, is unusually good, and the 
team work of a decidedly varied group of instructors is a thing which 


takes time to develop. 
Joun M. CLapp 
New York City 


THE TEACHER’S DESK 


My desk must have its blossom every day— 

A daffodil from the flower stall, or a rose 

With fragrant folded heart; sometimes a spray 
Of greenhouse pansies, soft as butterflies 

Opening slowly through the busy hours. 

My flowers were gay at heart, not grave nor wise, 
Until I heard one whispered shy surmise, 

“She has a lover, and he brings her flowers!” 


My life must have its blossom. Yea, I know 
Where single sprays and freshest buds are found— 
Quaint little shops on corners, or the low 

Thin roof of a greenhouse, blue in the wintry sun. 
Ah, not unblessed my swift unhesitant hours! 

Can I keep them sweet and fresh, one after one, 
Till some shall whisper, when my day is done, 
“Love must have found and crowned her. Lo— 
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these flowers! 
MARGARET SHERMAN 
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EDITORIAL 


The Committee on American Speech is launching a move- 
ment that promises to extend far beyond the National Council 
of Teachers of English, which appointed it. The 
committee is undertaking to organize a National 
Speech League, the members of which shall be, for 
the most part, outside of the teaching profession. Already the 
lively interest of artists, business men, and persons of affairs 
generally has been aroused. To do something to raise the stand- 
ard and improve the quality of our speech—that is a project to 
enlist the co-operation of everybody who prays for a better 
America. 

The moving spirit in the work is Professor John M. Clapp, of 
New York City, the secretary of the committee, who is ably sup- 
ported by its chairman, Professor Calvin L. Lewis, of Hamilton 
College. Both have steady enthusiasm, good organizing power, 
and a clear vision of the object to be attained. With the assistance 
of the National Council they have been able to take the first steps 
in appealing to individuals and to groups in various states. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that there will be a generous response 
to their efforts everywhere. 

In the new situation the committee of the Council will have a 
twofold function. In the first place, it will seek to co-operate with 
the Speech League as in the case of other interested organizations. 
In the second place, it will have its own peculiar mission, namely, 
that of pointing the way to better training in speech in the schools, 
particularly at first in the elementary schools. In this connection 
it can continue to perform a valuable service in urging teachers of 
English to study phonetics and train their voices and in suggesting 
the most available and useful opportunities of doing this. 


The National 
Speech League 



























NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
DETROIT TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ORGANIZED 


At a meeting held in the Central High School, October 18, the 
teachers of English in the Detroit schools effected an organization for 
the advancement of English teaching and English study. Membership 
in the club is open to all persons in the city who are interested in the 
study of English. The new organization will be known as the Detroit 
English Club. About four hundred teachers attended the initial meet- 
ing. Mr. Edwin L. Miller, who acted as temporary chairman, spoke 
briefly of the need that has been felt in Detroit for an organization of 
teachers of English. Dr. Robert Mark Wenley, of the University of 
Michigan, delivered an interesting critical address on “ Boswell.”’ 

The following officers were elected: President, Edwin L. Miller, 
Northwestern High School; Vice-President, N. Octavia Plee, North- 
eastern High School; Secretary, C. C. Certain, Cass Technical High 
School; Treasurer, N. L. Tompkins, Central High School; Directors, 
Blanche Barney, Western High School; Clara Beverly, Supervisor of 
English in the Grades; J. Remsen Bishop, Eastern High School. 


C. C. Certain, Secretary 


MEMPHIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Our fourth year was profitable and interesting, and we are beginning 
the fifth year with the hope of helping to establish a state council. The 
new officers are as follows: President, Miss Alice O’Donnell, Vocational 
High School; Vice-President, Miss Mary Buller, Snowden School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Haszinger, Central High School. 

ELiZABETH HASZINGER, Secretary 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


On Thursday, October 26, the Indiana Association of Teachers of 
English met in Indianapolis and listened to the following excellent 
program: 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


MORNING 


Round Table: 
Composition: 
A. “Why a Textbook in Composition ?” 
B. “Elements of a Good Text in Composition.” 
Oral Expression: 
A. “Public Speaking. Its Value: Shall It Be Required? If so, Its 
Place in the Course.” 
B. Dramatics: 
I. “Shall a Course in High-School Dramatics be Elective with 
Credit ?”’ 
II. “How May High-School Dramatics Be Made to Serve Generally 
in the Development of Literary Appreciation ?” 
C. Discussion of the report of the national Committee of Thirty. 
Address: ‘“‘The Standard of American Speech,’ Proressor Frep N. Scott, 
University of Michigan. 


AFTERNOON 
Round Table: 
“The School Library and How to Get It.” 
Literature: 
A. Required Reading: 
I. “Should a Pupil Be Required to Read a Selection for Which He 
Has Neither Natural nor Acquired Interest ?” 
II. “Modern Literature Is Crowding Out the Classics. How About 
It?” 
B. Class Work in Literature: 
I. ‘‘Shall It Be Extensive or Intensive ?” 
Address: “‘A Literary Pilgrimage in England,” Proressor Witt1AM LYON 
PuHetps, Yale University. 


NEBRASKA CHAPTER 


The Nebraska Chapter of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish was consolidated with the Literature Section of the State 
Teachers’ Association at the November meeting of the latter organiza- 
tion. 

The program: 


“The Relation of the Library to the Teaching of English,” Zora SHIELDs, 
Omaha. 

“ Folk-Song in Nebraska,” Louise Pounp, University of Nebraska. 

“The Reorganization of the Course in English,” James F. Hostc, Chicago 

Normal College. 
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Miss Mary Crawford, professor of English in the State Normal at 
Kearney, was made president and Professor S. B. Gass, of the rhetoric 
department of the state university, secretary. Miss Crawford will 
attend to all matters pertaining strictly to the Council, including club 
subscriptions to the English Journal. 

ESTELLE R. MorRIson 


THE CONFERENCE AT STRATFORD 


A second English conference was held at Stratford-on-Avon during 
the week beginning August 7. Because of the war the attendance was 
much smaller than two years ago. The Americans were especially 
missed. From clippings supplied by Miss Hilda Wilson the following 
notes have been gleaned: 

The conference opened in the grammar school under the presidency 
of Sidney Lee. In his introductory remarks the chairman expressed his 
conviction that means should be found to keep all boys and girls in 
school until the age of fifteen and to provide for them some sort of edu- 
cational opportunities till eighteen. Education should be broad, and 
hence literature should have a large place init. He thought the German 
system, with its emphasis upon science, was clearly antagonistic to ordi- 
nary sagacity and clear thinking. He was followed by Mr. Guy Ken- 
dall, who described the ideal school edition of Shakespeare, namely, one 
which treated the dramas as plays and included only such notes as 
really helped on the reading. 

On Tuesday Miss C. Linklater Thomson presided, speaking on the 
topic, “The Literature Lesson.”” Miss M. G. Jones, of Dublin, con- 
tended that work in literature is ordinarily too vague and superficial. 
Pupils should be made to exert themselves. The teacher should be 
prepared to interpret the masterpieces as literature, not merely as 

‘language. In the afternoon John Drinkwater summarized the nature 
of drama. 

The chief address on Wednesday was by Mr. J. H. Fowler on “The 
Essayist in School.”’ The speaker reviewed recent tendencies as reflected 
in school manuals and discovered many hopeful signs, as, for example, 
the use of concrete instead of abstract subjects. The speaker closed by 
calling attention to the excellent prose of Shakespeare, from whom it is 
possible to learn how to express one’s self. 

On Friday Mr. Stanley Leathes, first commissioner of civil service, 
spoke on ‘‘Examinations in English.” He declared that examinations 

have ruled the schools, everything which could not be brought inte the 
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syllabus tending to be left out. Nevertheless, examinations are neces- 
sary. We must learn how to avoid their evils. The teaching of litera- 
ture he thought very important and also very difficult. Certainly set 
examinations upon it could do nothing but harm. In discussion Miss 
Hilda Wilson urged the value of oral tests in English, and Mr. Walter 
Rippmann then offered a set of resolutions favoring tests in the power 
to read aloud and the training of teachers in phonetics. The resolutions 
were adopted. 

In the afternoon Professor Rippmann addressed a large audience on 
“Our Living Language and Its Dead Spelling.” He traced the history 
of English spelling, showing how accidental it has been, and argued that 
children waste much time in school because of irregularity in the repre- 
sentation of sounds. 

The closing session on Saturday was devoted to an address by Mr. 
Walter de la Mare on “Truth to Life.” The speaker had reference to 
prose fiction and pointed out that the expression “truth to life” has 
become very elastic. Nevertheless, all books live or die according to the 
truth that is in them. The novelist creates characters, but he must 
make them appeal to his readers as real and lifelike. 

As before, the conference was managed by Miss Dorothy Macardle, 
with the help of an executive committee and a large committee of patrons. 
The time chosen was that of the Shakespeare festival conducted by 
Mr. Benson. 


ATTENTION TO ENGLISH IN OTHER THAN ENGLISH COURSES 


The Institute for Public Service, with offices in New York City, 
has begun the publication of small circulars bearing on education and 
other like interests. The following appears in a recent number: 


ARE THESE RECOMMENDATIONS SOUND ? 


That College trustees, and school superintendents ask to have the following 
questions investigated and answered: 

1. How much if any of the Freshman college English might be done in 
high school ? 

2. Why do so few students elect advanced English ? 

3. How much if any of the money now spent upon Freshman English 
might be more advantageously spent upon testing and improving English in 
other than English courses ? 

4. How far if at all might compulsory theme work with advantage give 
way to field work that would teach students to observe and give them reason 
for thinking and writing ? 
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5. Is it desirable at least to try an experiment in substituting work that 
needs to be done for themes that must be done as a method of training in use 
of English ? 

6. How far might official printing, proofreading, examination papers, etc., 
be used for laboratory material in training students to correct use of English ? 

7. Why so little oral composition ? 

8. Is it not to the disadvantage of public speaking, journalism, and English 
that they are so often three departments and that the “motivating”’ purpose of 
journalism and public speaking is subtracted from the English department ? 

9g. Would it be 2 good investment to permit selected Freshmen to substi- 
tute outside debate, oratory, and literary work of quality to be determined by 
actual tests, for the now compulsory Freshman English ? 

10. Is enough attention given to the preparation of prospective teachers of 
English ? 

11. Should Freshmen be given a different content so that even for the 
large number who drop out during the first semester, positive and permanent 
benefits would result in the love of literature and the ability to enjoy it ? 

That instead of requiring every Freshman to take Freshman English 
those be exempted who show ability to do the kind of work done during the 
first year. 

That Freshmen be not required to listen to the fatalistic philosophy of the 
essays on “culture” now generally assigned to Freshman English students, 
when they might be listening to reasons why they should be liberally educated 
no matter which of many courses they elect or necessity elects for them. 

That Freshmen be asked as part of their English work to list notable men 
and women in Amerjcan literature, journalism, art, business, professions, who 
are striking exceptions to the contention that a liberal education can be 
obtained only through a study of the humanities. 


f THE PERIODICALS 
THE MOVEMENT TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 


Joseph Henry Johnston, of the University of North Carolina, has 
performed a service for the general student of education by publishing 
in Educational Administration and Supervision for October “A Brief 
Tabular History of the Movement toward Standardization by Means 
of Scales and Tests of Educational Achievement in the Elementary 
School Subjects.” Beginning with that of Rice in 1895, he describes 
one by one the various investigations and tests of Cornman, Stone, 
Courtis, Thorndike, Ayres, Freeman, Starch, Ballou, Hillegas, and 
others down to the present. The tabular view which he has arranged 
will prove useful for ready reference. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The October number of the Harvard Teachers’ Association Leaflet 
is devoted to a summary of the “Principles Affecting the Organization 
and Administration of the Junior High School,” by Alexander Inglis, 
of Harvard University. Professor Inglis finds three main classes of 
categories, namely, those arising out of the nature of the pupils, those 
arising out of social and economic demands, and those rising out of the 
character of the means available. These categories he analyzes into 
a very complete and convincing syllabus. 


ON READING ENTRANCE BOOKS IN COMPOSITION 


Teachers who have candidates taking, from time to time, the exam- 
inations of the College Entrance Examination Board will welcome the 
intimate account presented by H. R. Steeves in the November Leaflet 
of the New England Association of Teachers of how the reading of the 
books in English composition proceeds. Mr. Steeves is confident that 
the system is reasonably fair and he succeeds to a degree in conveying 
this impression to the reader. At least one is thankful that he is not 
condemned to penal servitude for a week in performing the task. The 
Hillegas scale is not mentioned! 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF READING 


The first instalment of a somewhat exhaustive account of the teach- 
ing of reading in the elementary schools, prepared by John T. McManis, 
appears in the Educational Bi-Monthly for October. The writer has 
collected numerous original documents and quotes many illustrative 
excerpts from them. Confining his attention to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he discovers that at the beginning a formal and elaborate 
method had already been worked out and that the material used was 
largely didactic. The article closes with an account of the Lancastrian 
methods, popular in the third decade of the century. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADING 


Members of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English are con- 
tinuing their excellent experimental studies. The Eastern Illinois 
Club, through Miss Isabel McKinney, contributes to the Illinois Bulletin 
for October an interesting account of the efforts of that club to work out 
standards of theme-grading. The plan, which was devised by Miss 
Florence Skeffington, involved comparative ranking, from which the 
utter unreliability of ordinary numerical grading appeared, and the 
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outlining of a series of minimum and “reasonable” requirements for 
the ninth and tenth grades. 


THE VALUE OF MILESTONES 


School and Society for November 11 contains an article on ‘The 
Teaching of English in Secondary Schools” by J. Ralph Jewell, of the 
University of Arkansas, which presents the interesting suggestion that 
pupils would do better work in English if the course were broken up 
into a number of distinct units. The author’s main contention is that 
psychologically short distinct units of work give opportunity to a pupil 
for success in one activity, though he may have partly failed in another, 
and thus increase his intellectual sincerity and sense of fair play. It is 
worth noting that Professor Jewell’s proposal is in essential harmony 
with the movement to distinguish the instrumental from the aesthetic 
phases of English which is being directed by the Committee of Thirty. 

USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Library Aids for Teachers and School Librarians, compiled by Esther 
M. Davis and Agnes Cowing, is for sale at 10 cents by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., White Plains, New York.—The report of the National Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English may now be obtained 
from Wilson Farrand, Newark, New Jersey, at two cents a copy.— Reports 
of Committees for the year 1915-16 has been issued by the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English and may be had by sending ten cents 
in stamps to C. R. Gaston, 215 Abingdon Road, Richmond Hill, New 
York.—The National Education Association began publishing in Sep- 
tember a monthly Journal in which will appear the papers and proceed- 
ings of its meetings. The secretary is D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan.—The Division of Research of the Department of Education 
in New York City has issued a series of teachers’ Year Books of Edu- 
cational Investigations. Nos. 6 and 14, for the years 1915 and 1916 
respectively, contain matter of considerable interest to English teachers. 
—Anyone concerned with instruction in German would do well to send 
twenty-five cents to the Librarian, University of Minnesota, for a copy 
of Professor Schlenker’s Bulletin for Teachers of German. Similar 
bulletins for Latin and for history have been prepared by Professor Pike 
and Professor Krez.—The Monthly Record of Current Educational Pub- 
lications issued by the Bureau of Education at Washington is indis- 
pensable to those who seek to keep up with educational discussion and 
investigation from month to month. 













































REVIEWS 


THE NEW SOCIAL CRITICISM 


Most readers will doubtless approve of the phrase, “The Muddle of 
Criticism,”’ which Miss Gertrude Buck has chosen as the heading for 
the first chapter in her Social Criticism of Literature.* For several years 
Miss Buck has been piloting her pupils at Vassar among the rocks and 
shoals of English literary criticism, and she now grants to the public an 
account of the haven to which she has been leading them. 

Her book is a small one but full of meat. Chap. i reviews and dis- 
tinguishes the various types of criticism—scientific, judicial, impres- 
sionist, appreciative, and aesthetic—which contend for supremacy. 
What is needed to harmonize the warring elements is to consider both 
the writer’s and the reader’s part and also what contribution each of the 
traditional types of criticism may make to a higher conception. In this 
way ‘the long war of critical theories [may] end in the active peace of 
co-operation.” 

On this foundation the writer proceeds to build her conception of 
the “Larger Criticism.”” This takes its rise at “that point in the reading- 
act at which some theory about what is read emerges into conscious- 
ness.”” The process which ensues has three factors, critical reading, 
critical theory, and critical judgment. The whole is a vitalized con- 
ception of literature, taking into account, not only writer and reader, 
but also the entire social body. 

As we advance to consider ‘Standards of Criticism” we discern 
more clearly the writer’s thesis. Literature, regarded from a social 
point of view, is a primary means by which the race advances. It must 
be judged, then, by the social standard, by the degree to which it makes 
common in society all peculiar advantages of mental endowment and 
experience. This is the greater which includes the less, sincerity, good 
form, and other virtues. 

At last we are prepared to hear that the critic is not “an oracle, 
enunciating infallible judgments of literature by an easy comparison of 


* The Social Criticism of Literature. By Gertrude Buck. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1916. $1.00 net. 
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any given book with certain accredited models or by an equally mechani- 
cal application to it of rules delivered unto us by Aristotle.” He is 
rather a reader like ourselves, holding his opinions tentative and per- 
sonal, and seeking primarily to provoke genuine reading on the part of 
others. “To heighten the reader’s conscious life by increasing his 
capacity to read’’—this is the true mission of the critic, and this is also 
the true mission of the teacher of literature. 

The book was worth doing for the sake of the college student, who 
ordinarily is badly in need of enlightenment as to the nature of criticism 
and his proper relation to it. More important is the service it will 
render in defining and dignifying a new type of criticism. The uni- 
versity instructor who was moved to exclaim recently, “If we only knew 
why we are teaching literature!’ would do well to read and ponder this 
thoughtful volume. H. 
































BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Old Stories for Young Readers. By Laura A. LarGe. Illustrations by 
RACHEL Drxon and MArjorRIE HARTWELL. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. 223. $0.40. 

Folk-tales and fables in a form suitable to second grade. 

A Visit to the Farm. By Laura A. LARGE. Illustrated by Racnet Drxon 
and MArjorreE HARTWELL. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 130. 
$0. 40. 

Informational and moralizing stories of the farm, with much animal dialogue. 

For third or fourth grade. 

Every-Day Words and Their Uses: A Guide to Good Diction. By ROBERT 
PALFREY UTTER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1916. Pp. 277. 


$1.25 net. 
A breezy general discussion followed by an alphabetical list with rather common- 
sense comments. 


The Advance of the English Novel. By WitttaAM Lyon PHELPs. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1916. Pp. 334. 

A swift historical survey and a frank setting forth of opinion upon contemporary 
English and American novelists. Almost half of the volume is devoted to living 
writers. 

O. Henry: A Biography. By C. AtpHonso SmirH. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1916. Pp. 258. $2.50. 

The authorized biography, by a boyhood friend who has since distinguished 
himself as teacher and critic. 

Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. By Ernest A. Boyp. New York: John 
Lane Co., 1916. Pp. 415. $2.50. 

A complete account of the distinctly Celtic literature of Ireland during the last 
thirty years. Written by an “insider” who insists upon the Irish rather than the 
English perspective. 

Joseph Conrad: A Biography and a Critical Estimate of His Works. By Hucu 
WaLpoLe. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1916. Pp. 127. $0.50. 
Thirty pages of biography and ninety of literary criticism. 

Thomas Hardy: A Biography and a Critical Estimate of His Work. By Harotp 
Cuitp. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1916. Pp. 128. $0.50. 

Like the Conrad book, a volume of the “ Writers of the Day Series.” 

Social Life in England—17 50-1850. By F. J. Foakes Jackson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 338. $1.50. 

By means of the experiences and writings of a few well-chosen individuals the life 
of the times is portrayed vividly and entertainingly. 
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Personality in German Literature before Luther. By KuNo FRANCKE. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1916. Pp. 221. 

A Book about the Theater. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. New York: Scribner, 
1916. Pp. 334. $2.50. 

Nineteen essays on divers phases of the stage; e.g., ‘The Show Business,” 
‘‘Why Five Acts?” “‘A Moral from a Toy Theater,” “The Ideal of the Acrobat.”’ 
The Drama of Savage Peoples. By Loomis HAVEMEYER. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1916. Pp. 274. $1.75. 

Not so much an attempt to throw light upon savage customs as one to collect 
the scattered information concerning them for use in interpreting modern drama. 

A Study of Fairy Tales. By Laura F. Kreapy. With an Introduction by 
HENRY SvuzZZALLO. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 313. 
$1.40 net. 

An exposition of the value of fairy tales and the principles to be followed by the 
teacher in selecting and handling them, with a valuable bibliography of sources for 
the story-teller. 

American University Progress and College Reform. By James H. BAKER. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1916. Pp. 189. $1.00. 

A discussion of reorganization, economy, and social service, by the chairman of 
a committee of the National Council of Education. 

Outlines of the History of Education. By GEORGE WASHINGTON ANDREW 
Luckey. Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Press. Pp. 199. 

Motives in Education. By D. F. K. BERTOLETTE. Boston: Gorham Press, 
1916. Pp. 63. $0.75. 

A Guide for the Study of Planis. By MaBet E. SMALLWoop. Lane Technical 
Publications, Series I, No. 3. Chicago: Lane Technical Press. 

A detailed syllabus printed by the students of the author’s own high school. 

What We Hear in Music: A Laboratory Course of Study in Music History and 
Appreciation. By ANNE SHAW FAULKNER. Camden, N.J.: Victor 
Talking Machine Co., 1913-16. Pp. 430. 

Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Abridged and edited by STELLA STEWART 
CENTER. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1916. Pp. 344. $0.25. 

The New Barnes Readers—Primer and Book One, and Teachers Manual. By 
May Rospsins, HERMAN DRESSEL, and Exiis U. Grarr. Illustrations 
by MaBet B. Hitt. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1916. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. In the English Translation by JoHn ContncrTon. 
Edited by Francis G. ALLINSON and ANNE C. E. ALLINSON. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916. Pp. 452. 

The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL 
DeFror. Edited with Introduction and Notes by W. P. Trent. Boston: 


Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 360. $0.60. 
An excellent edition for high-school or college library. 
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